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in Europe 
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Day Tours | 


NCOMPARABLE scenic gran- 
deur at every turn. From 
snow-capped mountains to 
beautiful valleys—from primi- 
tive littletropical hamletstothe 
beauty and gayety of modern 
Latin cities. The trip itself ona 
famous‘‘Santa’’steameris“Like 
a cruise on a private yacht.” 


A wide variety of carefully planned 
tours to Panama Canal and South 
America. Grace Line Banks and 
American Agents everywhere toassist 
you. 

Exceptiona) service afloat and ashore 
Send for new illustrated booklet A 
giving complete itinerary of 22 

special reduced rate tours. 
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HILE you are planning every little 

detail of your luggage, you may have 
some apprehension about many of the things 
you leave behind you. Our nearest agent 
will be glad to provide Burglary Insurance 
on your home. An Owner’s Liability policy 
may be advisable, too. See him and put 
your mind at ease. : 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and ihe Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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WHO ARE GOING ABROAD 


This book, published by Brentano’s, answers your every question about foreign travel. 


$1 at all bookstores. Free to purchasers of A-B-A Cheques for use abroad. 


Harry FrRancx’s 
New Travel Book FREE 


To purchasers of A-B-A Certified Cheques 


He” much to tip the ship’s 
stewards, the handling of 
baggage in foreign countries, 
the class to travel on different 
railroads—these and every 
other point you are in doubt 
about are covered in “ALL 
ABOUT GOING ABROAD” 
by the world-famous traveler, 


Harry Franck. 


This new book is pocket size 
and contains useful maps and 
pages for a diary and expense 
account. 


Through special arrange- 
ments with Brentano’s, the pub- 
lishers, a complimentary copy 


will be given to those who pur- 
chase A’B-A Certified Cheques 


for use abroad. 


A-B-A Cheques are the official 
travelers cheques of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. They 
are the only certified travel 
cheques enjoying world-wide 
acceptance. Yet you pay only 
a nominal charge for this serv- 
ice and protection. 


For utmost safety and con- 
venience when you travel, ask 
your bank for A-B-A Certified 
Cheques and get your copy of 
Harry Franck’s intensely prac- 
tical book on foreign travel. 


Better Than Gold 


This cheque is certified by BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Agent for the 
issuing banks, and is the only authorized travel cheque of the American Bankers Association 
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the globe in only 4 
months —a remarkable 
program of sight-seeing 
and inland tripsin Asia, 
the East Indies, and the 
Far East — including 
Siam, and other lands 
that travelers rarely see. 
On the S.S."‘Samaria.”’ 
Rates $2000 &> upward 


FEBRUARY 9, 1928 
West Indies 


@ONn THE largest and 
most luxurious ship 
that has ever cruised in 
the Caribbean—the 
32,000 ton "'Columbus.’’ 
A 25-day cruise that 
visits Havana, Nassau, 
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Round Africa 


@THE most attractive 
cruise of its kind ever 
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portunity to visitall the 
significant sections of 
Dark Continent —the 
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To Northern and Central Spain! Enjoy 
the summer climate of the northern 
plateaux and seaside resorts. Visit Villa- 
garcia, Corufia, Pasajes, San Sebastian, 
Biarritz (France), Loyola, Burgos, 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF BURGOS 


The magnificent cathedral of Burgos dominates the city which is said to be the birthplace of Spain’s 

great national hero, the Cid of a thousand battles, legends and dramas, whose name is a perpetual in- 

spiration to Spanish patriotism. Curiously enough, this cathedral, which is one of the most imposing 

of Spain’s churches, is largely the work of two foreign architects, one a thirteenth century French- 

man, the other a fifteenth century German. The octagonal tower seen rising above the transept with 

its elaborately sculptured pinnacles, its statues, its flamboyant ornamentation and tracery strikes the 
keynote of this sumptuous edifice, which is the finest example of florid Gothic in Spain. 
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Idleness 
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OT many devotees of the radio, however well informed 
they may be, know, I imagine, that the inhabitants of 
- Tahiti, in the South Seas, have had for centuries a very 
emarkable wireless service known as the Coconut-Radio. There 
} not a village‘on the island which does not have both receiv- 
ng and sending stations, and so efficient is the service that the 
ents of one village are often known in some other village 
irty or forty miles away before they have actually taken place. 
This may seem incredible, but it is really no more strange 
han the fact that, 
America, six 
*clock editions of 
he newspapers 
ppear on the 
treets as early as 
our, or even 
hree, o’clock in 
he afternoon. 
[he promptness 
n island news- 
preading is due 
o the fact that 
Il stations on the 
-oconut-radio cir- 
uit are in charge 
yf a group of 
xtraordinary old 
iative ladies, who 
erve without a 
hought of  re- 
ward, purely for 
ove of the work 
tself. They have 
ylenty of time to 
ive to it, for 
nost of them 
ave long since 
yuried their hus- 
vands and raised 
heir children, so 
hat their house- 
1ld duties— 


ON THE ISLAND OF 
HAPPY INDOLENCE 


The Tahiti That Remains Un- 
spoiled—Some Miracles of the 
Coconut-Radio—Cultivating 
the Amiable Art of 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Adolph G. E. Hanke 


SINGING THE NATIVE SONGS 


The Tahitians have not lost their precious gift for laughter and song. Despite the fact that for more than 
a hundred years the white man has tried to make them take life seriously, the Tahitians remain a light- 
hearted people who cultivate the art of idleness and do only that work which is essential. 


never irksome even at their heaviest in the South Seas—have 
been reduced to next to nothing. To see one of them sitting 
of an afternoon in the doorway of her little bamboo hut, you 
would never suspect the importance of the part she plays in 
island life. Her eves are half closed, her hands folded in her 
lap, and her face, in repose, wears an expression of settled 
melancholy, as though, like Mrs. Gummidge, she were always 
thinking of “the old ’un.” She seems neither to see nor hear 
anything that is taking place in her immediate vicinity, to say 
nothing of in the 
village at large, 
but this. is mere 
seeming. Nothing 
escapes her, and 
you yourself will 
not escape if you 
chance to be pass- 
ing her dwelling. 
She has seen you 
from a distance, 
and as you ap- 
proach she raises 
her head and hails 
you with a shrill 
“la Ota 23 
(Health to you!) 
Now you are 
caught, and you 
may as well stop 
and deliver. 
“Eiha te parat 
api?’ (What’s the 
news?) she asks 
eagerly, and her 
little black eyes 
bore into you like 
gimlets. On an 
island so remote 
from the world 
as Tahiti, every- 
thing that happens 
is news, even 


ne 


CHILDREN OF A BENEVOLENT CLIMATE No one passed me on 
The prodigality of nature provides the natives of Tahiti with an abundance of food. Fruit trees of many kinds flourish the road, but when 


everywhere and the waters of the sea and the lagoons supply plenty of fresh fish. At its worst the business of making reached my friend’s 
a living is never an excessively irksome occupation. house at Tautira—al 


though it is nothing more than a chicken crossing the road, so it is use- 
less to say that you have no news. She knows better, and if you 
should go on without unburdening yourself she will invent something 
after you have gone, and broadcast it to all stations on her side of the 
island, giving your name for authority as to its truth. 

Such an old woman is known in the island tongue as a Vahine faatia 
parau-api (a news-spreader), and a particularly accomplished one is 
called a Vahine faatia parau-api-rahi (a powerful news-spreader). It 
seems to me that they are all of the latter sort; at any rate, all those 
were with whom I have had experience. It is amazing how, without 
budging from their verandas, they manage to disseminate immediately, 
and to long distances, the news they have heard, or thought they have 
heard, or wished they had heard. 

I remember once riding on a bicycle through a country district about 
ten miles from the town of Papeete. I was passing a little thatched 
hut, known as one of the most powerful sending stations on the coconut- 
radio circuit, when I heard an excited hail from the veranda: “Haere 
mai ta maa!” (Come and eat!) Now this is sometimes a mere per- 
functory greeting, but sometimes it is a genuine invitation, especially 
when given around meal-time. JI have noticed, however, that the old- 
lady wireless operators never mean it to be taken as an invitation. I 
have yet to see one of them at a meal of any sort. I believe that they 
live solely upon gossip, and certainly they seem to thrive upon such 
diet, for some of them are enormously fat. 

I stopped and replied, in the expected manner, that I was not hungry. 
But the old lady was—hungry for gossip, I mean. “Where are you 
going’”’ she asked. I told her I was on my way to the district of 
Tautira, to visit a friend, whom I named. 

“A-a-ah?” she replied, with the curious rising inflection common to 
all operators of the coconut-radio. When she had wormed out of me 
every little detail about my proposed visit: how long I expected to 
stay, what I meant to do afterward, what I had in the parcel tied on 
the back of my bicycle, etc., she gave me the gossip of every village 
within fifteen miles. Then she was silent for the fraction of a second, 
but only for the fraction of one. I was trying to think of some ex- 
cuse for getting away, when she said: “Don’t you think it’s about time 
you were getting married?” 

“Married!” I-said. “Why?” 

“Every man ought to get married some day,” she replied, “and if 
you don’t soon, very likely you never will. I can see that you need a 
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wife. There’s a hole ij 
one of your socks, an@ 
two buttons off you 
shirt. Now there’s Nuna® 
Vahine in Tautira—she 
has two fine daughters 
and either of them would 
make a good wife fo 
you. They are neat anc 
tidy, and both of them 
‘speak a little English 
The older one is a won 
derful cook, too, and she 
would soon learn how té 
cook American fashion. 
You'd better go and see 
Nuna while you are im 
sbatitincens 

I thanked her for the 
advice and went on m 
way. I had fifteen miles 
farther to go, and rode 
along in leisurely fashe 
ion, enjoying to the full 
the drowsy silence 
the afternoon. The 
was not a breath of win 
and the lagoon reflected 
perfectly the shape of 
every cloud and t 
forms of the birds skim- 
ming over the still water. 
No one but myself was 
abroad that afternoon. 
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A VENUS IN BRONZE 


The beauty of the women of Tahiti has been celebrated ever 
since the early Pacific navigators returned from the island with 
their fabulous reports of a South Sea paradise. Even today, 
in the island’s decadence, lovely women are not uncommon. 


ey, 1927 


ugh I had not 
brmed - him of 
coming —he 
s expecting me, 
table was laid 
two, and sup- 
was all ready. 
How did you 
»w I was com- 
ie) asked, 
By  coconut- 
Ho, of course,” 
aid. “The mes- 
re came nearly 
hour ago. But 
at’s this I hear 
but your going to 
Biy one of 
una - Vahine’s 
ghters ?” 
hen he gave me 
the details. Not 


Gly was I going 


marry one of 
na’s daughters, 


Bt I had already 


xed for the older 
e. The proposal 
d been accepted, 
d the purpose of 
iS present visit 
is to complete the 
rangements. The 


The girls of Tahiti possess a natural feminine love for adornment and a primitive delight in bright 


colors. 
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in explaining mat- 
ters to Ni ana= 
Vahine and _ her 
chosen daughter. 
On this occasion 
neither of them 
regarded the effica- 
cy of the coconut- 
radio service with 
any more _ favor 
than I myself 
did. 

One of the most 
Crenavaen kab) lke 
instances of the 
speed with which 
this island radio 
functions hap- 
pened several years 
ago. A coconut- 
radio, of course, 
can’t operate in 
places where there 
are no_ coconut 
trees, and so its 
activities are con- 
fined to the island 
itself. News from 


ee 


THREE TAHITIAN GRACES the outside world 
comes through an 


Dancing and singing are the chief pleasures and to their rich store of native ballads they ordinary wireless 
have added Tahitian adaptations of many of the latest American song hits. Station at Point 


Venus, where the 


rdding was set for the following Sunday at the native church. lighthouse is, and where Captain Cook, in 1769, observed the 
€ were then to go to the island of Rarotonga for a wedding transit of Venus across the sun’s disc, at the time when he 
p, and afterward we were to live in the district of Paneari, named this group of mountain peaks thrust up from the sea, 
ere I had decided to purchase a tract of land which I meant “the Society Islands.” 


plant with vanilla. 


One day a message came through the Point Venus station 


My knowledge of Tahitian is scant, and I had some difficulty to the effect that there had been an earthquake on the coast 


THE PORD- OF TAHITI 

peete serves as the shipping center for a widely scattered group of South Sea islands and carries on an active commerce in pearls, copra, vanilla 
d other tropical products. This busy little port, which represents the modern side of the island life, is the seat of the French government. The 
French did not take over the formal administration of Tahiti until 1880 though they had attempted to establish a protectorate as early as 1843. 
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of Chili, some four 
thousand miles dis- 
tant, and that the in- 
habitants of the 
islands in the eastern 
Pacific might expect 
a small tidal wave as 
the result of this 
submarine _— disturb- 
ance. 

This bit of slightly 
disquieting news lost 
nothing in its trans- 
mission from station 
to station on _ the 
coconut-radio circuit. 
At Faaa, a district 
just beyond the town 
of Papeete, the tidal 
wave was reported to 
be thirty feet high, 
and advancing across 
the Pacific at one 
hundred miles per 
hour. A few mo- 
ments later when the 
news had reached Ta- 
ravao—a_ settlement 
some thirty-five miles 
farther on—the tidal 
wave was said to be 
sixty feet high and 
traveling at five hun- 
dred miles per hour. 

The old lady opera- 
tors stuck manfully, 
so to speak, to their 
posts, until they had 
received, embellished 
and passed on the 


news. Then, seizing 
their coconut-shell 
baskets of smoking 


materials, they tucked 
up the skirts of their 
black mother-hubbards and ran to the mountains, and you 
wouldn’t have believed that such ancient crones could have 
shown such speed and agility. They scrambled through all but 
impenetrable thickets and shinned up all but unscalable cliffs. 
They were over the hills and far away almost as soon as their 
own messages; and they were not alone in this retreat. Most 
of the inhabitants followed them: fathers carrying provisions— 
pigs, chickens, taro, tinned beef and the like; mothers carrying 
babies, sewing machines, dish-pans and bundles of clothing; 
children with bedding-rolls, mats, bunches of bananas and baskets 
of mangoes; Chinese storekeepers bent double under enormous 
burdens, their families sitting on top—away they all went, and 
most of them kept going until they had reached the summit of 
Aorai, a mountain more-than six thousand feet high. Within 
half an hour after the report of the tidal wave had first reached 
the island, the lowlands were as empty of life as a seaside 
resort in the wintertime. In the village where I was then 
stopping I met but one other resident, an American, who had 
come to Tahiti to escape the effects of prohibition at home. He 
was moving unsteadily along the deserted street, a bottle in either 
hand, and his glazed eyes fixed unon some indefinite point in 
space. 

“Hello!” I said, “aren’t you afraid of being drowned?” 

He paused, leaned over backward and nearly lost his balance. 

“Drowned?” he said. “Naw! I ain’t afraid o’ nothin’! Let 
’er come! Whas difference? But say! Look here! I wish 
thish ti’al wave was whiskey. Thad be good way to die, huh?’ 

He cackled asthmatically and nearly fell over in his merri- 
ment. Then he waved the bottle at me. 

“You tell ’em I said let ’er come. I’m orready, jus’ soon’s 
I finish thish licker.” 

“She” didn’t come, however—at least she didn’t come to 
Tahiti, and during the following week the inhabitants trickled 
back to the lowlands. Within a few days all the old ladies were 


CELEBRATING BASTILE DAY 


While gaiety reigns in Paris on Bastile Day, the French Government in far-off Papeete cele- 

brates that occasion with native dancing contests. In the upper picture the most skillful dancers 

are waiting to receive their prizes; below is a general view of a group of competing dancers 
dressel in the hybrid costume introduced in recent years. 
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again at their 
and working hag 
than ever to makg 
for lost time. 
were bursting 9 
what 


news of 
happened—so #1 
said—during the 


tains. 
malicious ones sp 
abroad the most & 
dalous tales of gow 
on up there, Wi 
caused more misc 
than a tidal @ 
could have effe€ 
no matter how & 
it might have bees 
There is a com 
amount of scandal 
n e w s-soreading J 
coconut-radio, an@ 
sometimes think @ 
has its good resi 
Consider for a @ 
ment the matter 
family skeletons. Wi 
us in America—a 
the same is true 
European countries 
these skeletons @ 
hidden in the darke 
and most secret @ 
family closets, af 
people, their liv 
long, are tortured 
the apprehension f 
some outsider m 
catch a glimpse 
them. At Tahiti, ¢ 
the other hand, ever 
one knows everyo 
else, and thanks tof 
coconut-radio=— 
everything about everyone else. Family skeletons are made & 
frisk and caper like jumping-jacks in the clear light of day, am 
the result is that most of them are seen to be mirth-provoki 
rather than shocking. I think it would be a good plan if 
family skeletons were to be thus exhibited. It might be a litél 
humiliating at first, to some of the families concerned, b 
what a relief the realization would be to them afterward th 
there was now nothing more to conceal, and to have the close 
aired and lightened with windows, and used for more health 
purposes. : 
It is pleasant to live ina place where the inhabitants laugh 
not only at but with each other. One finds glum individual 
here and there, but as a race they have been blessed with gen 
erous gifts of gaiety and light-heartedness. Do you remembe 
William Blake’s “Laughing Song”? 


“When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy 
And the dimpled stream goes laughing by; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade 

Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread; 
Come live and be merry and join with me 

To sing the sweet chorus of ‘Ha ha he!’” 


This song might almost be the Tahitian national anthem. The 
valleys ring with the chorus of “Ha ha he,” and “Ha ha ho,” and 
“He he, ho ho, ha ha ha,” and in the younger folk this laughter 
gushes forth, pure and limpid as spring water, upon the slightest 


provocation. One is often puzzled at hearing natives laughing 
immoderately about something which would give a white mar 
cause for only a faint smile; but most of us northerners, with out 
impaired digestions, our regrets for yesterday and our anxieties 
for tomorrow, have long since forgotten how to laugh. 


Ind, steering their course by the stars. 


AFTER A PLEASURE CRUISE 


Tahitians are descendants of many generations of navigators, intrepid seafarers who piloted their fragile canoes long distances from island to 
It is natural that the islanders should be almost as much at home on water as on land. From this picture 


it is obvious that, despite many years of European vice and corruption, Tahiti can still produce splendid types of men and women. 


Df course, not even the younger sort of Tahitians laugh per- 
ally. If they did, I should leave by the next steamer, for 
ess mirth would be no more endurable than endless gloom. 
in this drowsy island world, where nothing moves with speed 
ept the news over the coconut-radio, both the days and the 
hts seem unusually long; there is ample leisure for everything 
pr laughter, for occasional outbursts of passionate weeping, 
family quarrels and family 
nciliations, for going to 
rch and for going fishing. 
re is a time for sitting down 
ut here is a pleasant feature 
island life; there is never 
particular time set for get- 
y up again. 
uring my sojourn here I 
e seen the bottoms of more 
t than I have seen in all my 
before; slippered feet, bare 
me toes up, heels. up; feet 
gling over the ends of sofas 
verandas, resting on the 
wales of canoes, perched 
the railings of sailing ves- 
; large feet, small feet, most 
hem brown and all of them 
attitudes of repose. One 
dred and twenty-nine years 
> passed since white men 
seriously began to teach 
islanders habits of regular, 
ained, want-increasing and 
t-satisfying industry, but 
have not profited greatly 
ne instruction. To be sure, 
sometimes hears in their 
ches the old missionary 
n, “Work for the Night is 
ing,”, but not even the 
nut-radio operators could 
st out news of a man or 


For my own part, I am glad that this is so; and sometimes in 
America, when I am weary of rushing about, and of seeing others 
both working and playing with such frantic haste—hurrying in 
and out of shops, offices, trains, ‘museums, hospitals, theaters, 
churches, parks, libraries, and the like, it has been refreshing to 
think of Tahiti, and to speculate as to what the natives were not 
doing at that particular hour. I do not mean to imply that they 
never work. On the contrary, 
when there is occasion for it 
they will toil as hard as any 
white man. But they have also 
practiced for centuries the art 
of being idle, and in knowledge 
of it they are far in advance 
of northern peoples. 

A good deal of wisdom is to 
be found, I believe, at the bot- 
tom of such practice, for when 
all is said and done what does 
a great deal of the world’s 
feverish industry amount to? 
Stevenson, in his “Apology for 
Idlers,” said of Sainte-Beuve, 
that “as he grew older, he came 
to regard all experience as a 
single great book in which to 
study for a few years ere we go 
hence ; and it seemed all one to 
him whether you should read 
in chapter xx., which is the 
differential calculus, or in chap- 
ter xxxix., which is hearing the 
band play in the gardens.” 
There is an excellent foot-note 
to chapter xxxix., which is sit- 
ting under a pandanus tree, 
watching the cloud shadows on 
the lagoon. Tahitians have it 
by heart, and to see them con- 
ning it over you might think 
them the laziest people in the 


an of pure Polynesian 
1 who really believes in the 
‘ine. 


CARGOES FROM THE HILLS 


These men are coming home from the mountains with loads of bananas 
gathered in the gréat thickets that grow at an altitude of from three to 
five thousand feet 


world. You and I are such 
novices in the art of being idle 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The high belfry of Segovia’s cathedral, which dominates the desert plains surrounding the city, is an enduring symbol of the city’s proud 


Founded originally as a Roman pleasure resort, Segovia became, in the Middle Ages, a great religious center and the seat of the Castilian 


Alphonso VI. surrounded the city with walls which, even in their dilapidation, give Segovia the air of a military stronghold. 
the great Isabella was proclaimed queen at the opening of the century in which Spain made the New World 


THE ROCK OF SPANISH KINGSHIP 


responsible power: for the recovery of a government 

which can not be bribed and which is stronger than secret 
finance on the one hand and demagogy on the other. 

Now there is in Spain one town where, aboye all others, this 


LL Europe is hungry for kingship: for the restoration of 
c< 


spirit of kingship re- 
mains as a sort of in- 
habiting soul, always 
alive, built into the 
very stones of the place 
and haunting the mind 
of one who dwells in it 
and surveys the past 
and the future. That 
town is Segovia. 


Madrid, hard by, 


only one long day’s 
ride away over the 
mountains, has been 


the capital for cen- 
turies. All around, at 
the Granja and in the 
somber glory of the 
Escurial, you might 
say that kingship had 
far more powerful 
memorials; while fur- 
ther beyond, in the 
trench of the Tagus, in 
the very center of 
Spain, the hill of To- 
ledo carries the ancient 
root of authority and 
was the central sup- 
port of all this people 


The Majesty of Segovia—Where Isabella Was Proclaimed Queen—The Tradition 
of Kingship in Spain 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


- 
} 


sr She: J 


The finest Roman aqueduct in Europe, said to have been built by Trajan, dominates the old 
streets of Segovia. An immense series of arches, three stages high, it still serves to bring 
fresh mountain water into the town. 


It was in this city f 


for generation upon generation, Roman, Christian, Monarchie 
And in Leon town are older origins of kingship, and evem 
the hills of Cavadonga or in Saragossa, of which I have spok 
or in that last ancient rough cloister of Jaca, where the ff 
chieftains gathered under one lord, or at Huesca of Aragom 


man might be exped 
to feel the thing mit 
strongly. But I feel 
most when IJ see f 
nearby, peering abe 
the dust of the des 
plain, the high bel 
of Segovia. Then 
know that I am c@ 
ing, not only to 
memory of kingshl 
but to the promise 
its resurrection. 

For Segovia mit 
be seen thus, by a m 
coming in on foot fré 
the northwest, if 
character is to be fw 
seized. It stands on 
great isolated island 
rock, which it cro 
and the lines of w 
it gathers up into 
lines of its cathed 
and great soarif 
tower. But it does 
dominate the treele 
waterless, grassle 
brown plateau of C 
tile. Though it is its 
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E 
feet above the sea, 

it is somewhat lowe 

nm the immense empt 
i@ens to the north and 
Wt of it, and the citadel 
s up out of a hollow, 
Minating its own nar- 


¥; then valley, but 
ng above the h 
rond. 


denly enough, if 
roach thus 


w, the town c 


one yi 


hg been 
an 
Hon. There thrusts 
hundred tongues 
s to the prow of a 
graceful strength Oo 


he Of wall runs 
png the edge of the 
town huddled 
uneven 
its highest 
splendid mass of 

The two 
-the two rav 


that 


e 


€ 
thedral. 
ints 

hich 


of 
bound 


bld of the Alcazar, 
verhan gs 
resma to the north, 
¢ south the well 
lamores; a torrent 
rhen the 


Wi 


sarh 


snows Of 


wadarrama are melting, 

Is all the gorg with its 

oise. It is t 

escend at once into nor toa 
earer gate facing this west 
ainfully towards the south of ti 

fts tpwards to the first distant s Opes € 


wise from that point 
pon the packed ma: 
f the city, built of 
ck on its rock foun- 
ation. 4 i h ere t h € 
rupt ees of g granite 


united with the high 


ad to the east by the 
nest Roman aqueduct 


LE MTOR, which they 
Ly that Trajan made. 
: still brings the clear 
ater of the Rio Frio 
-the stream— 
‘Onn mountains 
to the town. The 
lohammedans left it 
j left 

: who 
sstroyed the forests 
id left such perma- 
on all the 


srranean; but a the 
id of the Middle Ages 
was restored, and 


ands now complete 


igh plains 
fou come upon Segovia 


and See, 


hand; not quite upon a 
rel with the edge of 
ppe which you have so 


astonisni 


wards you, compared by 


ate ea 
way 


rock, 

within 
summit, 
point, 


“L- 
TOCK 
eet just below the strong- 


1 
them — the 


named 


ich 
iC, 


not 


yOu 
: 
: 


lose 


out 


the 
tor- 


ines 


hich 
e 


to 


: 
the 


J approac ht 


“at 4 
side, SUT tO 
e 4 
where the 
£ 44 + P 
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an immense series of 
arches, three stages high, 
huge blocks laid without 
mortar. The only thing ] 


have seen to w hich it may 
be compared is the Pont 
du Gard. 

Not this stamp and seal 


of Rome, which was built 
to stand for ever; nor the 
cathedral, which was the 
last movement of the 


Renais- 
expression 


before the 
the last 


Gothic 


sance, 


of the Middle Ages—but 
the Alcazar holds the soul 
of Segovia; and there is 
kingship. While Aragon 
to the east was pu shing 


back Islam and 
the outpost of Sara- 
gossa, Castile swept in 
great rides over the burned 
upland, finding “in the 
Guadarrama a sort of 
barrier which it could not 
force finally for many 
years. Halted on the 
hither side of that barrier 


thrusting 
at 


Castile dug itself in at 
Segovia, and that advanced 


post was the fortress of its 
kings. The W. alls of Se go- 
via when Alphonso VI. re- 
built them (in the genera- 


tion which saw Hastings 
and which was full of a 
tide of movement in Chris- 


tendom already quick with 


the Crusades ) were the 
crown of Castile. 

It is agai in typical of 
monarchy, its perils and 
resurrections, that the Al- 

s out toward you, compared azar has been destroyed 

, the graceful strensth of the again and again. 
he kingship of Castile ‘In the time of year in 
which I am writing, in the 
the heat of August, in the mid thirteenth century, when the ee 
und of Castile had had their establishment here for more than two 
land iundred reve posta the Wise sat in his great hall, with his 
d to nobles and his bishops about him, and, musing, said aloud, ‘ ‘Had 
the Creator but con- 
sulted me, the world 


SETV ES 
taken 


by the irregular 
the Sierr 


an 
frc 48) a 


G 


d narrow 
zu adarrama, 


sh architects 


always characterized Spani 


streets 


pos 
pos 


ure, 


of 


Se- 


the 


would have been better 
made.” Whereupon it 
grew dark and a flash 


of lightning fell and 
struck the Alcazar and 
destroyed half of it 


with flame. 

That was but the first 
destruction. Others 
have followed through 
out The 
last was in the memor y 
of men now living and 
it is symbolic of the 
spirit of monarchy that 
even in its last resur- 
rection, even in our 
own degraded time, the 
ma j¢ “sty and dignity of 
that eclidiais have re 


the centuries, 


arisen. Indeed, Spain 
can boast what no 
other European coun- 
try can boast today, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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BEGINNING THE HARVEST 

The peasants of the Hauran offer the first cuttings of the grain from their fields to the passe 
harvest. Keven when they are hard at work in their fields the women wear the characte 


by, hoping that they may thereby win luck for thes 


ic veil covering the lower part of the face. 


THE SYRIAN HILLSMEN WHO “DEFIED PRANCE 


The Proud Tribesmen of the Djebel Druse—In the Ancient Strongholds of a Feudal 
Tribe—A Jousting Tournament of Druse Horsemen— Modern Efficiency Versus Medievalism 


By MATHILDE VOSSLER KEELEY 


OUTH of Damascus, and a bit to the eastward, there lies alluring country. The fact that I should be the first foreiga 
S a volcanic region which has been making history since long woman to penetrate into parts of the Djebel Druse (Mountai 
before the deeds of men were ever recorded. Recently a of the Druses) was not the least attractive feature of the visit 
new page was added to that history—a page that records terri- Our host was Emir Said Abd el-Kader, who is the present 
fying experiences for the present occupants of this land. head of the well-known Algerian family of Abd el-Kader by 
Strange, white-winged birds, flying up from the north, ap- virtue of being the eldest grandson of that famous chieftam 
peared on their horizon who successfully ré 


sisted the French 
Algeria for seventeem 
years. At the end of 


and dropped death- 
dealing bombs upon the 
unprotected black rock 
homes of a people who 
have always prized 
their ancient customs 
more than the doubtful 
conveniences of civili- 
zation, and their inde- 
pendence more than 
their lives. And stead- 
ily toward them, over 
ground which has for 
centuries protected 
them by the very 
roughness of its topog 
raphy, crept weird, 
caterpillar - like mon 
sters, belching fire and 
destruction from their 


lated, accepting a large 
indemnity togethes 
with exile to Damasc 
for himself and his 
followers. The elde 
Abd el-Kader occupi 
a unique position if 
Syria. Claiming to be 
a descendant of thé 
Prophet Mahomet, he 
was much revered by 
the Moslems. Because 
of his Algerian settles 
ments in the Djebel 
Druse he was regarded 
as an honored Sheikh 
nostrils. by the Druses. And 
Shortly after the since, in support of his 
Howajah (Mister) and THE TANKS INVADE THE HAURAN pledge of loyalty to the 
I had taken up our Pe) pices to ea be op Soh eee. French seu nae ane ee Hey hace French, he gave asy- 
“A041 . H . “116 nto ¢ 1a, er ¢ y as ~ ses a Lt T 
residence in Damascus {mie Syria, Under Sultan ol Atri Driges waded ites gic rl acters et Soe) Jen ep 


there came to Us an — serious losses and was forced to send more than 30,000 troops before she could pacify Christians during the 
invitation to visit this the rebels. tragic massacre of 


1927 


which ended 
twenty years’ 


he Maronites, 
was much re- 


now rests 
the grandson, 
ir Said, who 
as peace 
Sary in the 
ict between 
French and 
Druses. 
ur party set 
on this un- 


es the Emir 
i and his young 
sin, Emir Ezze- 
t Abd el-Kader, 
fe were the rep- 
ntatives of the 


eee a Se 


wa silar e™ 


) saitielindh... adi 


ain, Italy’ and 
United States; 
ladies ; a drag- 
;a kawass;a 
use guide, and 
ee chauffeurs. 
ir Said put 
hself into the 
yer’s seat of the 
ing car. The 
glish - speaking 
agoman, who 
d once distin- 
shed himself in 


rasa 


r = Se ; 

| eet ae 
+ ae ‘ In the left-hand picture is seen all that today remains of one of the magnificent old Roman tem- 
in journey to ples dating from the brilliant days of the Antonines. 
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producing this 
haughty and war- 
like race. 

“T have been told 
that the Druses 
claim that a certain 
number of them 
were created at the 
beginning of the 
world and that 
their number never 
grows more or less. 
Therefore they 
never try to make 
converts; neither 
do they ever adopt 
any other religion. 
S ome times «they 
profess either Mo- 
hammedanism or 
Christianity, but 
only to gain some 


The odd figure in the center picture is producing end. They say, 


Djebel Druse a thin melody from the curious one-stringed Violin used by the musicians of the Hauran. At the ‘Born a Druse, al- 
tly after dawn ‘ight is Abd el-Kader, the grandson of the famous chieftain who resisted the French for seven- ways a Druse.’ I’ve 
h Friday. Be- teen years in Algeria. also heard that 


they believe there 
is a great multi- 
tude of Druses in 
the heart of China, 
but no Syrian 
Druse has ever 
traveled there to 
prove this theory. 
I must confess that 
we other Syrians 
fear them because 
of their cruelty, al- 
though we do ad- 
mire their courage 
in battle.” 

“Why are they 
called Druses?” 
prompted the Ho- 
wajah. 

“From their re- 
ligion. In the eley- 
enth century, ed- 
Druzany,a Persian 


letics at the The home of the Abd el-Kaders in Damascus, where the great warrior lived after he was exiled from convert of a sup- 
7erican Univer- Algeria by the French, has been turned into a museum.- It contains many trophies presented to posed|l y insane 


- at) Beirut and bd _el-Kader by western nations in recognition of r 1e tel 
religious wars between the Druses and the Maronites. The two Algerian boys are performing a iad i: 
native sword dance for the present Emir. calle akim 


o had been as- 
ned to us as in- 
preter, exclaimed, “Ya habeebi! (My dears). We shall not 
k for excitement. The Emir holds the World’s Auto-smashing 
cord, having demolished eleven cars in the last twenty-two 
nths. He surely drives with more speed than precision, but 
perseveres because he feels that his life is charmed, never 
aself having suffered more than a few scratches.” 
As we clattered over the cobblestones on our way. out of 
mascus through the Meidan quarter, where early-rising fela- 
m (peasants) were already relieving their camel caravans of 
mmoth stacks of wheat straw, before us we could distinguish 
sugat-loaf cones of several extinct volcanoes, and a gentle 
> in the landscape was all that hinted to us that we were 
aig mountainward. 
Nadra, ya sidi (sir), tell me what you know about these 
ise people,” I begged the dragoman, as our car bumped along 
an effort to keep in sight of the Emir, who was setting a 
‘ific pace. 
ie readily complied in his fluent English: 
No one knows just where the Druses have come from, and 
y, if they know, are very secretive. We all recognize, how- 
r, that they are different from the rest of us Syrians. The 
st widely-believed legend is that they are a race descended 
m a band of Anglo-Saxon Crusaders who became detached 
m their countrymen and fled to the foothills of Djebel Sheikh 
t. Hermon). There they married some of the native women, 


services to the Christians during the terrible 


ruler of Egypt 


Biamrillah, who 
claimed that he was a reincarnation of the Deity, fled to the 
foothills of Djebel Sheikh because of Egyptian persecution. 
He made converts of the people he found there, who thereafter 
called themselves Druses. Sometimes they also call themselves 
Muwahhidin, which means Unitarians. 

“Their meetings, held on Thursday night, to differentiate their 
holy day from the Moslem’s Friday, the Jew’s Saturday and 
the Christian’s Sunday, I suppose, are absolutely secret. At 
least, any non-Druse who ever attended one never lived to tell 
about it. Because they post guards about their meeting chamber, 
to which entrance is gained only by a password and signs, they 
have been likened unto the Masons. Those of their sacred 
writings that have been stolen tell us that they believe in the 
unity of God; in divine revelation through a number of incarna- 
tions, beginning with Adam and ending with Hakim and in- 
cluding Jesus Christ and Mahomet; and in the transmigration 
of souls. 

“We know, too, that they do not pray and fast like us Chris- 
tians. Neither do they give alms nor make pilgrimages like the 
Moslems. They do believe, however, that their Prophet Hakim 
was miraculously carried away in order that he may reappear 
on the day of final revelation. Only the older and most learned 
Sheikhs are admitted to the teachings of their religion, women 
and young men never being allowed to participate in the meet- 
ings, and .. .” 


= = : © 
IN A DRUSE VILLAGE 
Though the Druse villages are drab and unin- 
spiring in appearance, the people are extraordi- 
narily gracious and hospitable to friends. It is 
only when their liberty is threatened that 
Druses become warlike and treacherous. In 
their recent struggle with the French troops 
they fought against overwhelming odds with 
amazing courage, a courage that could only be 
overcome with the most powerful modern 
weapons of war. 


cus. 


DRUSE ARCHITECTURE 


In building their simple homes of black lava rock the 
Druses frequently make use of the ancient pillars and 
fragments of sculpture that have survived from Roman 
times. These naive efforts at decorative effects are utterly 
out of harmony with the proportions of the structures which 


TRAP] 


esque caravans of the aj 
faithful. The snow-capped 
peaked summit of Mount] 
mon watched over our goimiggy 
it has ever watched over 
journeyings of mortal ma 
so many eons. The same “gi 
wind from the wilderness” 7 
tioned in Job was driving a¢ 
clouds across the sun to 
checkered patterns upon 
grain fields of the plain 
stretched away to the ho 
on either side. This plain, 
called the Hauwran, furnishet 
fodder which made stro 
bulls of Bashan and still & 
it has been since time immge 
rial, the chief granary of 
ern Asia, 

Eventually we passed be 
these fertile fields, and in 
contrast the road led us Be 
a blackened desolation whiel 
sembled a troubled sea suddi 
solidified. And such it & 
proved to be, for Nadra} 
us that it was a lava lake & 
the Lejah some 350 miles squ 
which was deposited here bel 
the dawn of history by the) 


serve as homes for these rugged hill-folk. 


At that point Nadra’s nar- 
rative was cut short by a 
more than usually pro- 
nounced bump, denoting that 
the motor had stalled be- 
cause of an impulsive signal 
from the Emir. We were 
at Kisweh, and Emir Said 
was alighting to do honor to 
that spot held sacred by all 
the Faithful. This small 
green village, set in an arid 
plain, is on the intersection 
of the main caravan routes 
leading to Mecca and used 
to be the official starting 
point for the Mohammedan 
Hadj, or annual pilgrimage 
to Mecca, 

Emir Said suddenly ap- 
peared beside our car and 
bemoaned the Hadj’s loss of 
impressiveness since the con- 
struction of the Hedjaz 
Railway. “By the beard of 
the Prophet, I tell you that 
the sacred mantle is now 
kept in a museum in Damas- 


Not more than fifteen years ago, after the exact day and hour 


had been determined by the moon, the procession of pilgrims started 
from the Omaiyade Mosque in Damascus and was escorted as far as 
Kisweh by a guard of honor composed of all the troops, officers and 


cannon available. 


The task of guiding the band of some 15,000 pil- 


grims every year on their two months’—or more—march across. the 
desert was an hereditary honor, not more than fifteen men being quali- 
fied, and the chief guide was called the ‘Pasha of the Hadj." The 
Emir shook his head sadly over the passing of these old ceremonies. 

“That's his point of view,” remarked Nadra after our host had gone 


back to his motor. 


“TI, for one, can remember that hundreds of those 


Pilgrims who weren’t robbed or murdered by the savage, nomadic tribes 
because they could not buy immunity with a sufficiently large howa 
(‘brotherhood’ tax) never came back, having fallen victims to cholera 
from drinking at the sacred though filthy well where Mahomet is said 


once to have drunk.” 


Atter Kisweh, we followed the Derb el Hadj (Pilgrim Route), and 
it was not difficult to people this tradition-laden road with long pictur- 


canoes whose craters we had 
ticed when leaving Damase 

The Lejah is the “Trachonitis” of Biblical days (£ 
3:1), and it is most probably the “parched places im 
wilderness” referred to by Jeremiah. The Druses, 
their part, have a great predilection for its many & 
and subterranean passages which afford them an i 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE HAURAN 
Early in life the Druse girls adopt the veil, but it is not a 3} 
bol of the complete subjection that exists among most Orief 
women. Among the Druses polygamy is forbidden. Wot 
enjoy much consideration; they are dignified and free in th 
bearing; and they are comparatively well educated. They 2 
even initiate proceedings for divorce, which is easily obtain 
and they are permitted to join the men in religious functie 
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ble refuge in time 
war. They call it 
Allah—the For- 
of God—and its 
cy as a stronghold 
thoroughly prov 
; in 1838, Ibrahim 
ha of Egypt tried to 
ue the Druses there 
| a force outnumber- 
em twenty to one, 
yas routed with ter- 
} slaughter. 
ddenly, we began to 
ee, outlined against 
horizon, horsemen 
lo were assembling 
n several directions. 
we bore down upon 
they dismounted 
lined up on both 
is of the road. A 
te was fired, where- 
nm, from nearby vil- 
Ps, the whole popula- 
i, it seemed, began to 


at 


od 


mountainous territory in which they live. 
century with an immigration of Arabs. 
Ve are on one of the 


hir’s estates now,” 

anteered Nadra, “and his coming has evidently been heralded 
nis people.” 

s Emir Said descended from the motor the leading Sheikhs 
ong his subjects crowded forward and, taking Emir Said’s 
ht hand in theirs, they kissed it and then reverently pressed 
fo their foreheads. Many children peeped out from behind 
ir fathers’ skirts, some of them shyly running forward to 
S the hem of their Prince’s coat. The Emir was as patient 
i as gracious as royalty should be. 

Now I understood why the Emir had appeared in a black 
padcloth frock coat, the conventional gray-striped trousers and 
excruciatingly severe collar—altogether a bit ludicrous for 
} role of chauffeur, but quite necessary for the Prince, who 
Ist always appear perfect before his subjects. His was the 
nalty as well as the privilege of royalty. 

Of course, we were invited to a banquet which the Sheikhs 
been preparing in anticipation of being honored by the 
mee, but, as it was the Emir’s privilege to decline without 
ring offense, we pressed forward toward es-Suweida, our first 
jective in the Druse Mountains. 

Our first stop upon arriving in es-Suweida, the capital of the 
ebel Druse, was at the community reception hall, of which 
ere is one in every Druse village, no matter how small. The 
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A TOWN OF THE DRUSES 
Seen from a distance the towns of the Druses resemble the grim fortifications of feudal days. 


\ COMING TO GREET THE EMIR 


For many centuries 
these people have managed to maintain their independence, partly because of their courage and partly because of the 


According to native tradition the power of the Druses began in the ninth 
2 The feudal communities established at that time have persisted through cen- 
turies of warfare with Turks, Bedouins, Egyptians and Europeans. 


first evidences of the famed Druse hospitality, which we were 
often to experience thereafter, became apparent to us with the 
almost immediate arrival of Abdul Ghafar Pasha, head chieftain 
or mayor of the village, who hastened officially to receive us. 

While we indolently reclined on low, carpeted divans arranged 
about the four sides of the room, the especially constructed 
depression in the center of the reception room floor became the 
scene of lively preparations. One henchman began roasting 
green coffee beans over a small fire of dried camel dung—the 
only fuel found in these mountains since the despoliation of 
the “mighty oaks of Bashan.” Another put the roasted beans, 
together with cardemom seeds—a condiment much fancied in 
Syria—into a wooden mortar called a mehbaj. 

The domestic presiding over the mehbaj began to pulverize 
the coffee, producing with the wooden pestle a haunting rhythm 
perfect for an Oriental dance. This, we were told, would in- 
form the whole village that noted guests had arrived. In an 
amazingly short time the room was filled with white-turbaned, 
loosely robed chieftains who solemnly saluted us each in turn 
and then took up their stations according to rank, the place 
opposite to but farthest from the door being the place of greatest 
honor. This position was, of course, occupied by Emir Said 
and his guests. 


en the famous Abd-el-Kader began his exile in Syria after his defeat by the French he brought with him a large number of followers who 


ulated several villages in the Djebel Druse. In these villages his grand 


son, the present Emir, is an honored figure and the whole population 


turns out to greet him on his visits. 
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THRESHING WHEAT 


The plains of the Hauran are one of the chief granaries of Western Asia, and in Biblical we passed the citadel, which stands apart fra 
imes they furnished the fodder that made strong the bulls of Bashan. Primitive methods = 1 = 

ee all wracked 4aAd tea’ clddied “GR ose a wend bor Here the modern village on a slight eminence. Ff 
are still practiced and a board studded with pounded lava stones is used for threshing. 

ing to introduce modern agricultural methods into the Djebel Druse, but the See : : : _ 
terly opposed to any innovations whatsoever. held this citadel against the Druses, withstand 


French are try 


comnsery 


e tribesmen are bitt 


The coffee, having 
been distilled by suc- 
cessive boiling in three 
different duck - billed 
brass pots, was at last 
ready. A tablespoon- 
ful was put into a sin- 
gle thimble-shaped cup 
without a handle and 
given in turn to each 
guest. This service 
was repeated again and 
again, three times for 
each person being con- 
sidered the _ mildest 
possible compliment to 
the host. 

The civilities dis- 
posed of, we started 
out on an inspection of 


the Druse capital. We The children of the Druses are a sturdy, happy group. To celebrate the visit of the brought manna to El 
were at once struck admired Emir they are dressed in their Sunday best, and they are filled with excitement jah in the wildernes 
with the difference be- at the thought of seeing the automobile in which he will come. 


tween this Druse vil- 

lage and all other Syrian villages we had ever 
seen. Where the latter are made of brown mud 
and straw, the Druses have utilized the black 
basaltic rock which covers their mountains. 
Their houses are constructed of rectangular 
blocks of this stone, loosely piled together with- 
out mortar. Should a stairway for mounting 
to the top of the flat roof be required, it is 
made by inserting long, narrow stone blocks be- 
tween the rocks of the wall. 

We wandered along beside an aqueduct—now 
waterless—supposed to have been built by Tra- 
jan, until we came to the remains of an ancient 
temple having a portal outlined by delicate carv- 
ings still intact. Nearby was a lovely gate which 
resembled a triumphal arch. Interspersed with 
these antiquities we found a basilica of perhaps 
the fourth or fifth century, and a more recent 
mosque built upon the ruins of some older pub- 
lic building. 

Today there are visible to the uninitiated no 
edifices which even hint at being places of Druse 
worship—surely a singular faith that does not 
build for itself monuments in enduring stone! 
But we gathered that the Druses are not icono- 
clasts, for they have not despoiled the sculp- 
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tured figures and busts of the pagans, as hag 

the Moslems everywhere else in Syria in so mil 

less a manner. 

“i Mounting a small incline, we found oursehj 
peering over a wall into one of the reservoirs 
conserving ram water built and left by the & 
mans. These reservoirs still furnish the Drug 
with their water supply during the long dry s& 
son. The setting sun threw a rosy glow over 4 
Druse women who were marching up and do 
the stone stairways in two lines with hands 
hips and with huge water jars gracefully bala 
on their heads. lt was a very lovely picture 
a very unhygienic and uneconomical munia 
water system. 
Aside from these reservoirs, the only of 
source of water was a stagnant pond which ser 
the inhabitants and their beasts of burden equal 
as a public drinking fountain and as a comm 
nity bathing pool. But such an extensive be 
of water in so arid a land has perhaps been @ 
deciding factor im making es-Suweida the Dra 
capital. 
Coming back for dinner with the Commanda# 


months a few hundred French and Colonial troop 


almost nightly bom 
bardment from cannoli 
captured in the batth 
of Ezra. Fortunateb 
for the besieged, th 
Druses did not lean 
how to direct these dé 
structive seventy-fives 
and counter attacks 
French airplanes di 
much to discouragt 
further experimenta 
tion. 

To my mind, 
holders of the citade 
at es-Suweida share 
the honors of the pres 
ent war with the pilots 
of the airplanes which 
daily victualed them 
HOLIDAY ATTIRE even as the ravens 


(Cont. on page 47) 


ROMAN RUINS IN THE DJEBEL DRUSE 


The old bridge which crosses the small stream at which these Druse women are doing their’ 
weekly washing is a venerable relic of the days of Roman occupation. In attempting to 
build good modern highways and bridges in this impassable mountain country the French 
are emulating the only imperialistic nation that has ever succeeded in introducing admin-_ 

istrative efficiency into this backward land. 
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less town. 

fe hear of the town being 
ified by Julius Cesar, who 
down the forest sanctuaries 


| goddesses, renaming the city 
wea and because no 
gee 
il 


Robec, which you may 
running before the hot 
Rue Eau de Ro 
dieval times dyers took up 
ir abode. 


re, appeared one day 
gate of Rothomagus a ce 
sionary named Mellon. 
; a young Welshman who, 
ing been sent by his father, 
lord of Cardiff, to carry the 
ute to Rome, had there b been 
Rerted and baptized by Pope 
nt Stephen. For a while | 
ered in Italy, but, | ‘ 
mh warned by an angel to 
ach the gospel in N 1 
Pope consecrated 
op, and sent him forth on his 
mey with his blessing. It was 
touen that he made his way, 
there, partly by his preach- 
and partly by his wonderf 
acles, quickly converte 
ry of the inhabitants. He it 
who built the first Christian 
rch on the very site where 
r was raised the cathedral of 
re-Dame—a somewhat dif- 
nt building from his humble 
ory of clay and mud. 
me of the great names we 


fm —* 


l remember at Rouen is that of Quen. Keeper of the Royal 
| under King Dagobert, and friend of Saint Wandrille. and 
other holy and ascetic young r 
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It was over the grave of 
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mE TOrEY OF of ake OF FARES MARTYRDOM 


of the Mo g 
Orléans Was Bi 


+ 
i 


edrals in 


Sedans W 
grounds we 
monastery; and “the 
where now stands the Héte 
Ville, formed part of a eat 
Benedictine spans where th 
Kings of France were entertain- 
ed when vis ing Ronee 

In the garden, once © the ceme- 
tery of Saint Ouen, we shall find 
S Nard thman, 
eee of 


pointing to the earth, aid saying, 


“We will remain | lords and mas- 


ineéy remain 


and oe 
choir aisle, w 
idle fone is in the rth. 


no 
tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise, the good 
‘ 1, Pome Minister to eet the Twelfth. He 
, as he so often knelt in life, thanking God 
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THE CITY 
Rouen lies within an amphitheater formed by the hills which b 
Dame, graceful pinnacles of stone that may be seen for miles. 
church of St. Quen, which dates from the seventh century. As iar as Rouen 
active shipping center. A broad thoroughiare extends for mx than a mi 
facturing suburbs w rhere the cotton spin 


i fa) 


no doubt, for the love and gratitude of the thousands of poor 
people whom he had relieved from the taxes usually levied at a 
king’s coronation. And opposite lies Louis de Brezé, Count of 
Maulevrier, the husband of Diane de Poitiers. 

Sometimes of an afternoon we would find our way up the ex- 
quisite sculptured staircase to the treasury, and wander about 
among the relics of those we have met below. For here is the 
leaden box which contained the heart of Richard, and beside it 
the little coffin in which it was enclosed, resting on four small 
stone lions. And there are ancient missals in superb tooled bind- 
ings, and reliquaries containing fragments of third- and fourth- 
century bishops, and every kind of treasure which managed to 
escape the French Revolution. 

And there are others, more nearly connected with England, 
of whom we think as we dream our dreams in the great cathedral. 
There is the familiar figure of William, afterwards surnamed the 
Conqueror, whose con- 
secration as Duke of 
Normandy took place 
here. On this sacred 
spot Robert, his son, 
on his accession to the 
duchy, swore upon the 
Holy Gospels to re- 
spect the rights of the 
Church, and to govern 
justly and mercifully 
rich and poor alike. 
Here he girded on his 
Sword of State, the 
Archbishop placing the 
Ring of Office upon his 
Hirer Hedeo. Loos 
comes William’s grand- 
daughter Matilda, to be 
married to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet. She it 
was who built the first 
stone bridge across the 
Seine, a wondrous 
achievement in those 
days. 


her people. 


ot the Loire 


OF MAGNIFICENT 


order the Sein 
Behind Notre Dame is 


The old castles and chateaux of Normandy express the sturdy and indomitable character of 


Built to stand the shcck of war, if necessary, their appearance is frequently 
austere and feudal, particularly when compared with the graceful Renaissance structures 


© Ewing Gall, 
SPIRES 
Rising majestically above the city are the three towers of Ne 
the smaller spire of St. Maclou and to the left the great abi 
the Seine is navigable for the smaller seagoing vessels and the city isq 
le along the river and three bridges span the Seime to the extensive ma 


e valley. 


es 


and weaving and other modern industrial activities are centered. 


One morning we set off by way of the ramparts to search 
the ancient church of Saint Gervais, near which William @ 
Conqueror had a house in which he died. Our route took us 
through qc streets with names reminiscent of past histog 
till finally, high up, just outside what was once the city wall, # 

came upon a church, completely restored, but bearing above # 
south door a plaque on which, below an olive branch, were i 
scribed the words: “Dieu aiex! La justice! Le droit! La pa 
de Dieu!” The last words of our first Norman King. 

As we entered and glanced around, it seemed to us that @ 
only sign of age (and Saint Gervais is said to have been the oldé 
Christian foundation in Rouen) was to be found at the east e 
which is Norman in character, and where there are some anciel 
sculptured columns. We wandered round disappointed, pee i 
here and there, hoping to find an entrance to the crypt of whit 
we had heard, but apparently it no longer existed. Presently tw 
little boys in red cai 
socks appeared and Bi 
gan ringing a bell, if 
a wedding as I discoy 
ered later, and upd 
my inquiring of the 
concerning the lows 
church, one of thes 
hastened off to fete 
the priest. We wel 
standing on the sou 
side of the choir whe 
he entered, just behit 
the new oak screé 
which forms a back 
to the stalls. Lifting’ 
length of the moulding 
the priest pushed in} 
panel, and lighting 
candle invited us 
enter. Next momet 
we were groping ou 
way down a mucl 
worn, steep, and wint 
ing stair that led dow 


and Touraine. and down into 


raph by Abce Hostetter 
THE FAMOUS CLOCK TOWER 


e very heart of Rouen a beautifully sculptured old archway b 
mormous clock spans one of the busiest streets. 


kness below the modern choir. And there we found the origi- 
church of Saint Gervais, a veritable catacomb. 

t was not quite dark, for behind the altar, which was raised 
tep above the rest of the soil, was a splayed opening closed by 
rille, leading by a long, slanting tunnel up into the outer light, 
that a faint grey twilight pervaded the ghostly place. Having 
ught us down, and explained that this was the original chapel 
the Priory of Saint Gervais, ancient even in the days when 
liam the Conqueror used to come and stay at the monastery; 
msierir. le Recteur had left us to attend to his duties in the 
rch above, and we = 
|e about in the awful 
ce, peering here and 
re into the twilight, 
ing to call back to 
id the early history 
this earliest of 
wen’s churches. 

Jne morning we had 
Nn visiting the beau- 
1 old church of 
nt Maclou, “Eldest 
ghter of the Arch- 
1ops of Rouen,” as 
yas once called, and 
ing admired the 
quisite sculptured 
rcase to the organ 
, and the other 
ious and beautiful 
sures-of the in- 
or, strolled up the 
et on, the northern 
- to study the fine 
ved doors of Jean 
ijon. Then, con- 
ling our way along 


of many generations of industrious husbandmer 


kitchens in which some of the fin 


Normandy is a richly productive land with pros 
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IN THE HEART OF OLD ROUEN 


Despite the fact that the modernizing of Rouen has cut much of the old 
city into bits many delightful old streets still remain. Some of Rouen’s 
houses date back to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. and some of 
its buildings are among the finest examples of Renaissance architecture. 


aph 


the narrow and ancient Rue Martinville. happening to glance up 
an alley, our attention was caught by a mighty beam spanning it 
from side to side, on which was painted the inscription, “L’Aitre 
Saint Maclou.” Now we had been hearing about this ancient 
cemetery from a young priest we had met at the cathedral, and 
had intended to visit it before, so we entered the ancient gateway, 
and, turning through another to the right, found ourselves in a 
Square garden, or rather a graveled yard, with a tree in the center, 
and surrounded on all sides by cloisters. It was a strange place 
to find in the midst of the busy modern city; but, as we began 
walking round and 
studying the buildings, 
we found it stranger 
still, and even rather 
horrible and gruesome. 
For all the woodwork, 
and as it was a half- 
timber building there 
was plenty of it—pil- 


lars, cornices, beams, 
outside stairways, 
everything wooden — 
had been sculptured 


into emblems of death. 
There were skeletons, 
leg bones, ribs, scythes, 
spades, grinning skulls. 
Sometimes |’Ankou, as 
the Bretons call the 
King of Terrors, would 
be seen stalking some- 
one round a tree or a 
column ; or he was ap- 
pearing to a bride or a 
child. In fact, as some- 
one has said, speaking 
of this grisly place: 


perous farms that have watched the passing 
2. The courtyard of the Normandy farm is 
generally well populated with chickens, ducks and geese which are being fattened for 


est cooking in France is done. 
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walking the streets an h 

a house was found to be ing m 

person to the Hot d up t 

set a cross of wh eks gi 
kept burning in al] plagu 
coming back season by son. 


t 


an outbreak of what was called La Maladie Des Rats alway. 
plague. Then at last the people began 1 i 
and to take ions, but not before t 

had perished. At that time the city had eighty cemeteries, those which w 
grouped around a church being called dtres, a word meaning hearths 9 
sheltered places, becat h its 
The only one now left is that of Saint Maclou. 


There are many places which one visits just outside Rouen, and such 
charming places. Mont S o 


atherine, for instance, with the remains of 
fortifications dating back to prehistoric times, and rebuilt and utilized by 
almost every besieger of Rouen. We climbed up one morning when the 
sun was shining gail 


y and the breeze blowing gently from the south. What 


a splendid view! There below winds the Seine, twisting ond coiling like a 
huge silver snake. And on its banks lies the city, sheltered to the nort 
its 


c sea 
It was the Jews of Rouen who at last called attention to the fact tha 
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horseshoe of hills, protected on every side. And these shapeless and 
gtass-grown mounds? J suppose they represent the fortress occupied by 
the soldiers of the league during the siege of 1591, and have seen King 
Henry of Navarre ride in at the head of his troops, ordering its estruction, os = © Ewing Galloalll 
and saying, in his grandiloquent way, that for himself he required no a 


fortress save the hearts of his people. THE CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU 

And perhaps even more wonderful than Mount Saint Catherine is the The triumphant flamboyant facade of St Maclou, a series) 
companion height, on which stands the great new pilgrimage church of Of five great arches rising in size and height toward tm 
Notre-Dame de Bon Secours. We ascend by an electric tram. The great aie the beauty of this balling 2) a ae 
memorial to Saint Joan, which, both from its position and its character, is by the modern buildings that crowd closely about it. 
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At the head of the Parade, one of Newport's oldest 

thoroughfares, stands the building that was used as a 

state house when Rhode Island had two capitals. Today 
it is the seat of the county court. 


NEWPORT’S TOWER OF MYSTERY 


By ROCHESTER IRWIN 


ny 


that resembles the Norman or Romanesque, as may be seen from 
i the accompanying cut, and the material used is common field 
ill,” at Newport, Rhode Island 7 “rubble’—chiefly slate, shale and gneiss. Slate was used es- 
j i e the Tower pecially for the bases and caps of its pillars, the arches, the cas- 

ings of the windows, and the fireplace within the wall. 
The eight pillars or piers sustaining the whole are from thirty- 
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ly knows. | Who “Jac 
been a matter of conjecture among historians and architects 
two centuries. 


W 
(here are those 


+ Arnold oi 
evolution- 
y iame, con- 
ructed the 
pwer Still 
ers credit it to 
ne Indian chief 
a leader oi a 
Phistoric race. 
léTe is evidence 


who think Norsemen 
ckson, perhaps, and men like the ‘ 
ibed in Longfellow’s 
mold, the first Governor of Rhode 


ground, 


eight to forty inches in diameter and rest on bases forty-six 
inches in diameter. The vier caps are of single, rounded stone 
forty-six inches across, and eight feet, eight inches from the 
The acmes of the arches on the under side are eleven 


feet two inches 
from the ground; 
and the whole 
building is twen- 
ty-six feet high. 
The windows 
vary in dimen- 
sions, one being 
approx imately 
twenty-six inches 


r and against square, and the 
ch of these the- other twenty - six 


ies. Since there 
2 no records 


covery of th 


con- 


the structure 


by twenty-nine 
and a half. The 
fireplace is three 
feet five inches 
wide, by four feet 
high, and it is 
thirteen feet five 
inches above the 
ground. It is built 
in an _ interior 
thickening of the 


li Tt is lo wall, which ex- 
ed in what is tends two-thirds 


yw “Touro 
tk” m the resi- 
itial section of 


“gig : 
to the Norsemen i 


Danish archaeologists. 


of the distance 
around the inside, 
and terminates at 
the top in a six- 
inch ledge twenty 
feet from the 
ground, Undoubt- 
edly, at one time, 
this ledge sup- 
ported the second 
floor of the build- 
ing, 
(Continued on 
page 46) 
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by the Vikings, by the In- 
for what was it constructed? 
In his poem, “The Skeleton in 
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WHAT CANADA THINKS OF THE UNITED STATES 


What’s on the Mind of Our Next-door Neighbor ?—The Varied Personalities of | 
Canada’s Provinces—Some Vital Economic Facts and Their Significance. d 


3y AGNES C. LAUT ! 


This is the tenth in a series of articles that have been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the 
powmls of view held on America by important nations and peoples of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the United States today holds the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the 
cilizens of this country know what the other countries of the world think of her. The editors of Travet have invited 
various experts to prepare these articles on the chief countries of both the Orient and the Occident. The editors, how- 
ever, disclaim all responsibility for the opinions or views expressed in these essays. The series is presented simply as 
expert testumony by men and women thoroughly famihar with the countries of which they write. Articles have appeared 


on I'vance, Germany, Japan, China, Greece, Italy, South America, Albamia and Ireland. 


published shortly. 


An article on England will be 


Agnes C. Laut, already well known to Travet readers by her articles on the Northwest and on Canada, has written 
many historical books on the West and countless magazine articles on Western Canada and the Umited States. Miss 


Laut has spent approximately half her life in 
both countries 


FEW years ago, an article appeared in an American 

weekly averring, “Canadians do not like us.” It was 

copied everywhere for its sensational statements and elic- 
ited comment both in America and Europe. Yet one little fact was 
entirely missed. That fact was that the author of the article had 
gathered his data in a city. I shall not name this city, for that 
would do a grave injustice to many people there who do not 
hold the article’s sentiments. It was the one city where the Chau- 
vinists, if they are not in the majority, at least succeed in making 
the most noise. If the peculiar financial reasons for the Chauvi- 
nists’ noise in that city had been known—the article would have 


Western Canada and half in the 

thoroughly and she can be relied upon as a fair and impartial observer. 

written a large group of bankers in Canada and the Umted States have formed a corporation to promote more friendly 
relations between the two countries—Epitor. 


United States. She knows 
Since this article was 


fallen flat. As it was, it did very real damage to good feel 
The same year I was talking to the wife of a provincial g 
ernor in the West. She said, “We may be going slow in Cané 
I know we are; but we don’t want American capital to come 
here for such swift development that it will gobble up all 
railroads, mines and timber.’ 
I said, “Wait! Do you happen to know that after the Amgé 


can Civil War British capital came to the United States 

practically made possible the swift development of Ameri 
rails, mines and industry—came in billions? Americans were 
afraid of British capital ‘gobbling them up.’ They knew if th 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Canada 


THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


The beautifully planned city of Ottawa has made itself worthy of the honor of being Canada’s capital. In the foreground are the famous parlia 
mentary buildings which are commandingly situated on a bluff that overlooks the Ottawa River. The central building with its fine tower contains the 
Senate Chamber and the House of Commons; the two buildings flanking it on the left and the right are given over to various ministerial offices 


Until 1857 Ottawa was a comparatively unimportant city. At that time it was selected as the capital of Canada by Queen Victoria. 


From a to 


of ten thousand people Ottawa grew rapidly into a modern city of over one hundred thousand people which is a center of political, cultural and com- 
mercial activity. 


sources were developed, they could pay back the capital with 
erest and have all the benefits of a golden flood from what 
tre dormant sources of wealth in the West. 


bts but a few repudiated bonds in the 
uth were repaid, and Americans 
yned their own resources fully de- 
loped within thirty years. They had 
fact bought back many of these bonds 
Id abroad.” 
She looked at me with a wavering 
izzled doubt. She had evidently been 
inking in the Chauvinist brew of bit- 
rs quite unsweetened by facts. 
Said a very high Canadian official to 
e, “Don’t you think too close financial 
terdependence might eventuate in final 
litical absorption ?” 
I answered: “Isn’t the whole world 
lancially interdependent today? Isn’t 
e future of civilization dependent on 
€ warp and woof remaining closely 
it? If the case were put to either the 
ouse or Senate today in Washington, 
) you think with the Mexican and the 
ulippine problem yet on Uncle Sam’s 
nds, and the Cuban baby handed back 
Cuba’s lap, you could get ten votes 
r annexation to Canada? If you do, 
ve me the names and I’ll ask the said 
ople. Wilson said the United States 
1 not want one foot of foreign terri- 
ry. Harding and Coolidge have said 
e same. Why do you think, with a 
ge mass of foreign population not yet 
similated, Uncle Sam is looking for 
yuble ?” 
Premier Mackenzie King said in Eng- 
id that he doubted if one vote would 
cast in the Canadian House or Senate 


In fact, all the 


own manufactures. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


A CANADIAN STEEL PLANT 


Canada has been making rapid progress in recent years in developing home industries to supply her 
The large steel plants have the benefit of cheap freight, water power, and an 
ample supply of coal. 
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IN THE PROVINCE OF 
ALBERTA 


The great inland plain of 
Canada’s prairie provinces 
is one of the world’s great- 
est grain and _ stock-grow- 
ing areas, and in 1926 Can- 
ada harvested a six hundred 
million dollar grain crop, 
the second largest on rec- 
ord. The lower picture was 
taken on the ranch belong- 
ing to the Prince of Wales. 
Whenever possible he 
spends a part of the year 
there herding cattle, riding 
the range and experiment- 
ing with the improvement 
of cattle and sheep, 


for annexation. Though 
Mr. Meighan, the former 
Opposition leader, has 
always stood for a high 
tariff not only against. 
the United States but 
against any country 
whose manufacturers 
might compete against 
Canada’s, he has never 
uttered one word that 
could be remotely con- 
strued into unfriendli- 
ness towards the United 
States. 

In the famous Laurier 
election for reciprocity 
with the United States, 
in which Laurier went 
down to defeat, the big 
rails did come out flat- 
footed against closer 
trade relations with the 
United States. Yet, the 


same big rails have acknowledged that in thirty years they have 
spent sixty million dollars to attract colonists and capital to 
Canadian fields, and at least half that was spent on the United 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


A RIVER OF WOOD 


From the forests of Canada, which cover nearly one-quarter of the total area of the Dominion, enormous quantities 
of pulp wood are sent floating down innumerable streams to the mills where it is transformed into paper. At some 
mills pulp wood is stacked up in piles three or four hundred feet high which cover acres of ground. 


States; and of one rail’s 100,000 tourist traffic at least half comes values as a result of the war, and is staggering without a whi 
from the United States. All this does not exactly look as though per under a frightful war burden of more than taxes. M: 
Canada did not like the United States, or the United States did a man who fought as a hero in the war—and came back decke 
not like Canada. with every honor a hero could win—returned to find that 

And yet—and yet I am aware, too well aware, when a certain job was gone. When “the tumult and the shouting” died aw. 
lot of textbooks were being prepared for the schools of Canada, the fact their former earning power was discounted forced mo 
while the truth about the poetic “shot heard round the world” ment to the United States, or left them marooned in the 1] 
was accepted by seven provinces, one province commanded they loved. Recovery is gradually mending conditions; but evel 


“every word out.” 
While certain good 
Canadian ladies 
and gentlemen hie 
them to Florida 
and California 
every autumn to 
the great profit of 
tourist rates and 
routes, and yearly 
come back with an 
American war d- 
robe, and even 
furnish their 
houses with an- 
tiques bought on 
the American side 
of the Line, they 
too often forget 
they are guests un- 
der the Stars and 
Stripes. One has 
told me she could 
love me if it were 
not that I live un- 
der the Stars and 
Stripes; and when 
J have asked her 
what was the dif- 
ference between 
my living under 
the Stars and 
Stripes and coming 
under the Union 
Jack for my holi- 


THE BASIS OF YOUR MORNING NEWSPAPER 


days andhet living For the hungry jaws of the American presses some of Canada’s pulp mills produce from five to eight Maritime Pro 3 
D hundred tons of paper a day. Many mills in Canada are under contract for three or four years inces; (2) Ontario 


under the Union to supply some of the big dailies in New York, Chicayzo and other large cities with paper. 


_ States,” we should 


TRAVIS 
Jack and coming um i 
the Stars and Sti 
for holidays, she Mh 
answered: “Oh, ¥ 
that is different! 
son says only fools 
always consisten 
haven’t pumped up 
age yet to suggest 
ly that even Em 
was an American. 
These _ expressi@j 
would be laughab 
not fraught with a 
of the danger that 
ways attaches to um 
dom. There are, 7 
haps, only the @ 
emphasized growt 
pains of a slowly daj 
ing national conscid 
ness, 
So when we 
“What Does C 
Think of the Uni 


member and keep © 
membering two facte 
First, Canada is tod 
passing through a p 
of intense national ¢@ 
sciousness. She suftet 
frightful loss both” 
human life and deflat 


a philosopher mus 
admit such condi 
tions must produe 
bitterness of sow 
and should dis 
count bitter wor 

The second f 


j 


tremendously bi 
country —3,0 
milesby2,0 
miles, excludin 
the non-producti 
Arctic regions 
Sentiments ram 
pantly _ belligerent 
in one section maj 
be the very op 
site of sentimen’ 
rampantly belliger 
ent in anothet 
just as after 
Civil War Nor 
and South wer 
poles apart in sen 
timent; yet time 
has bridged thé 
chasm, as it will im 
Canada. j 

Naturally and 
politically, Canada 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways divides in three 


sections: (1) the 


and Quebec, the 


QUEBEC FROM THE AIR 
storic Quebec, the most impressive of Canada’s great cities, is superbly located on a bluff. that overhangs the St. Lawrence River. 


j 


ibable site of the old French Fort St. Louis, built by Champlain, rises the famous Chateau Frontenac. 


ai 


is 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Canada 


Occupying the 
Along the edge of the cliff runs Dufferin 


trace, and in the background is seen the old citadel which commands the highest part of the plateau. It was at Quebec that General Wolfe won his 
mmorable victory over the French, a victory which marked the death of greater France and the beginning of Great Britain’s Canadian expansion. 
iday, however, the population of Quebec is still predominantly French and in the irregular streets of the old town there are many beautiful houses 
| dating from the eighteenth century. 


ter—which geographically is really the East; (3) the West 
‘from the Lakes to the Pacific, which geographically is in part 
e Middle West. 
Of the Maritime Provinces little need be said. An American 
in go from end to end of any one of the Maritime Provinces and 
tcounter nothing but gracious courtesy, cordial welcome and 
ost polite, leisurely, kindly answers to questions asked of total 
tangers—from bushwhackers and fisher-folk to business men 
d politicians. They are rampantly keen for closer trade re- 
tions. 
These provinces were peopled by almost pure British stock, 
1ormously augmented by United Empire Loyalists, who left the 
merican Colonies during the Revolutionary War. Seemingly 
ley should be rampantly pro-British and anti-American. As a 
fatter of fact, they are nothing of the kind, and for the most 
lf-evident reasons. Their logical market for fish and fruit and 
irm produce and wood pulp is in the great industrial centers 
f New England. Their best market has been in New England 
om the beginning of settlement; and the Maritime Provinces 
ave always been favorable to closer relations. They were never 
ery keen for Confederation of all the Canadian Provinces and 
e not to this day. 

Next, when the great tide of immigration swept to Canada 
om 1898 to, say, 1908, for purely long and short haul reasons, 
ie rails swept the colonists past the Maritime Provinces to the 
ar West. This is being remedied by a new policy today; but 
) one can deny it was true for the ten years of the greatest 
migration to Canada. The Maritime Provinces resented this 
issing Of their vacant lands and peopling of far-off fields. Next, 
e Maritime Provinces have an enormous annual revenue from 
merican tourists; so you hear little of the Chauvinistic slurs 
rainst Uncle Sam in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ard Island. A pure-blooded race, sure of itself, seldom slurs 
lother race. Such are “the blue-noses” of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
anada traces half her great leaders to the Maritime Provinces. 
But when you come to Ontario and Quebec you are in a 


different atmosphere. Canada’s Constitution guarantees certain 
rights to French Quebec for all time. Would annexation guaran- 
tee those rights? It assuredly would not. Therefore, anti-annex- 
ation for all time there. But Quebec has not always been as 
prosperous as she is today. French-Canadian families are large. 
Until pulpwood and water-power development began to make 
profitable Quebec’s timber and water hinterland, an enormous 
proportion of her expanding families, especially among the young 
men, drifted across the border to work in the New England fac- 
tories. | Unshepherded for the first few years by the Church, 
many of these Quebec youths also drifted away from the Church. 
The parish priest of Quebec is more than a shepherd. For well 
or for ill—in the most of cases for well, as he is a stabilizing fac- 
tor—the parish priest of Quebec is a father to his flock. When 
the youth came back to the home hamlet on the annual visit with 
material wealth and often with materialized standards of conduct, 
did the parish priest advocate closer trade relations with the 
United States? He did not, nor any other kind of closer rela- 
tions, Though Laurier was French-Canadian and the high priest 
of reciprocity (which hurled him from power), when asked what 
had really defeated his aims, he had to answer in heartbroken 
sadness: “The old race cry.” 

But there were two or three other subtler reasons for the 
Chauvinistic shouts drowning all other cries in Quebec ; and these 
apply to Ontario as well, Canada’s banks are centered in On- 
tario and Quebec. I know this is controverted, but anyone who 
examines the shareholders can find for himself that, outside life 
insurance companies and fire assurance companies, there are ten 
times—yes, in some cases, seventeen times—as many sharehold- 
ers of these banks in the East as in the West; and in the case of 
the insurance and assurance companies, the most of them are 
more deeply entrenched East than West. 

Would these banks welcome the competition of American 
banking interests? They would not. Canada used to number 
thirty to forty banking institutions. She has now amalgamated 
these to fewer than a dozen. She used to have at least forty 


Courtesy Cunadian National Kailways 
HIS WINTER'S SUPPLY OF TOBACCO 
In the province of Quebee the habitants grow some of the finest tobacco 


in the world, The cultivation of tobacco began in the fur trade days 
when it was used to buy goods from the Indians 


prominent directors, who held Canada’s financial des tiny rin their 
hands, He would be an elastic contortionist on figures who would 
deny that about seventeen men today guide and guide wisels 
Canada’s financial policy; and with the exception of perhaps six, 
these seventeen are all men past their fifties and $1X% LIES, men of 
fixed ideas, who have made their pile and are naturally opposed 
to new methods for old, Do they advocate such sy stems as the 
American Vederal Reserve, or the Farm Loan Banks? Read 
their recent decisions on these questions, So a man, except per 
haps the youngest six, they are bitterly opposed. “What was 
good enough for us is good enough for you,” they in effect say; 
and, from their point of view, sound judgment; but from a 
Western point of view, not so sound and for closer relation: 
with the United states, a negative yoice and in some cases an 
impregnable wall, which only death will break down. 

The question of Canadian manufacturers has stirred up sparks 
and may, if not cooled off, stir up flame, It will not be a flame 
that will stir up war, Jt will not be a flame that will stir up 
annexation, which 16 as non 
existent as the annexation of 
Timbuctoo; but it may be a 
flame to stir up the most subtle 
and relentless kind of annex 
ation—the annexation of people 
from north to south of the 
border, which is an invisible 
but all the same dangerous 
form of annexation to a young 
country, which ean only pros 
per as it inereases its popula 
tion, 

In the afler-war depression 
Canada lost to the United 
States 600,000 of her own 
people and during the War 
800,000 American settlers, 
These losses were not because 
Western Canadians do not dike 
Americans: for almost a: many 
Canadians as Americans crossed 
the border, The reasons, of 
course, are easily explains ible 
high wages in American indus 
tries such as lumber mill and 
motor factory, the fall in the 
price of farm products from 
1920 to 1924, the fact many 
American settlers had put in 
homestead duties, got their 
patents and left the farm till 
values would come back, — T 


MAKING 


handicrafts, and they 
spin wool and weave cloth, 


MOCCASINS 


The old Indians of Northern Quebee are still skilled in their traditional 
continue to make buckskin gloves and moccasins, 

Most of these Indians are mission-educated 
and Christianized, 


1 Geen NORE PMS (ae 
x OT 1 | four Hundred yea 
+ } f nti «4 r4 

on ihe: Atlantic coast of 


simply give these figures to show while Chauvinists are fulmm 
ing agains sta political annexation, which is a figment of prop 
ganda, an invisible annexation is taking place, which ts 
more real : 
In preparing an article for an encyclopedia I once looked 
in the American Census the number of Canadians who had 
tered the United States from Confederation in 1867. Tom 
almost 3,000,000. I could not 
the record. Lest the same people crossed the border yearly 
the visits of the French-Canadians back to their homeland 
swollen the total) I slashed the total half a million and ca 
it over 2,000,000—a quarter of Canada’s population. (This da 
not include the exodus since 1920.) How these figures ¥ 
challenged by the Chauvinists does not need telling. They“ 
jumped on” with yells—more noise than proofs, but, alas, 
president of a Canadian university lecturing on imperial to 
in England, like myself, had gone to first sources and he came@e 
flat-footed with the truth —the total was almost 3,000,000, a thin 
of Canada’s total popula Ff 
People only trek in such n 
bers from one motive—t 
prosper whither they go mae 
than whence they come; or tig 
would not have remained in@ 
United States. Here wasy 
form of annexation to w 
the Chauvinists had persistem 
ly turned their blind eye. Alst 
their deaf ear—for why i 
they not prospered as greail 
north of the Border as soutl 
The figures, by the way, aré 
pretty ‘good answer to the ques 
tion — What Does Canad 
Think of the United States?) 
In the industries of Canad 
—and by industries, I mea 
not only the factory, but the 
mine mill, the lumber mill, ¢ 
water power project, the pape 
and wood pulp plant, the floa 
mill, the machine shop, tht 
rails, oils, in fact any form @ 
mechanism that requires 
chinery to turn raw product in 
to finished and semi-finishes 
product —are invested mort 
than two and a half billions o 
American capital, almost 
much as the British capital 
(Continued on page 45) 


amazement the al was 
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THE CITADEL OF THE GOLDEN 
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Sémur-en-Auxois, an Old Burgundian Stronghold—The Charm of French 


Provincial Life 


By CATHERINE MITCHELL TALIAFERRO 


Illustrated with drawings by the author. 


HE town of Sémur-en-Auxois is very old. Legendary his- | and endurance have withstood 


the floods that carried away or 


tory Says that it was founded in the ninth cemury, but damaged other structures built later. Its two arches with their well- 
authentic history is lacking until 1024, from which time __ buttressed dividing wall have either been adequate to confine the 
fecord is continuous. Sémur is today the chief market town flood waters or else-to enable the entire structure to withstand 


hat - delightful 


roach the town 
three sides it 
| mecessary to 


ss 2 gorge cut 
the river Ar 


iecon at the foot 
2 rocky promon- 


led feet high, 


ich is crowned 


inundation as nobly 
as the great boul- 
ders that form the 
banks of the river. 

On the opposite 
side of the prom- 
ontory to the 
south is the Pont 
Pinard, which was 
damaged by flood 
in 1613 and again 
in 1763. Over this 
bridge pass many 
farm vehicles, for 
Semur receives 
and markets the 
products from the 
farming district 
that lies to the 
South. From Pont 
Pinard one gets a 
view of medieval 
houses that have 
scarcely changed 
since the day they 
were com pleted. 
S48 = They are still occu- 
<7 pied as residences 


! countryside tor Sémur-en-Auxois occupies one of the finest sites in France. In the dark ages it served though they lack 
cS m every as a Gaelic fortress; in feudal times it was a castle of the dukes of Burgundy; today it conveniences nO w 
rection. is one of the most delightful of the old provincial villages of France. considered neces- 
ihe primitive é r P ; _ Sary. . 

puty oi this gorge is unsurpassed owing to the fiery red of the Also on the south, but at some distance from Pont Pinard, is 


dy boulders that sparkle with mica and quartz and become aa little bridge over an arm of the Armancon that trickles over 
elously iridiscent in the sunshine. This colorful red granite _a flat or marsh in flood water time. This bridge is known as Pont 


been used in building the walls and great round towers of de Ja Saussiotte. 
F fortress and for the innumer- 
fle walls that enclose gardens 
| wimes and fruit trees. The 
fique geological structure at- 
acts many scientists to study 
- wnusual characieristics, but 
€ geologists hold no monopoly 
interest in the attractions oi 
-en- Auxois. Architects, 
storians, writers and artists 
ad this old medieval town end- 
ssly fascinating. 
Modern conveniences are not 
adily adopted by the simple 
asant folk, who continue to 
ork by methods considered 
solete im progressive com- 
unities. These people are con- 
nted to live m peaceful indii- 
Tence to noisy progress and the 
tivities of the outer world. 
hey do not travel and they do 


ut read of other lands. The Sémur’s magnificent Gothic cathedral dominates the countryside 
tives frequently say to the for miles. In the foreground is Le Viaduct, the newest of 
ranger, “Ah! Here, one is iar Sémur’s bridges, which was built in 1876. 

om Paris!’ 


These three bridges served all 
the needs of the town for many 
years. The old town with its 
two lines of fortifications stood 
high above them and could be 
entered only by permission. But 
another town, less exclusive and 


a open to the public, grew up out- 


side the wall on the east. Paris 
and Dijon desired to become 
closer neighbors, so in 1779 Le 
Pont Joly was begun. It was fin- 
ished in 1786 as part of the 
“new” road that was shorter 
than the old by many miles. 
Ninety years later, in 1876, Le 
Viaduct with its seven high 
arches supporting a bridge far 
above danger from flood was 
erected as part of the railroad 
between Les Laumes and 
Avallon. This bridge is south- 
west of the town and from it one 
gets a fine view of Sémur upon 
its hill in the heart of a plain 
surrounded by mountains. This 


The five bridges that cross the gorge and the river Armancon _ particular view brings out very clearly how conspicuous the old 
ark eras in the history of Sémur-en-Auxois. The oldest, the _ fortress and the cathedral are from a great distance. This city 
mi des Minimes, situated on the north side of the promontory, _ on the height, with the red-tiled tops to her defense towers glis- 
as at one time the principal entrance to the city. Its strength tening in the sunlight like iewels in a crown, expresses dignity 
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and majesty, exciting admiration 
by all who behold it. 

To return to the town from 
the viaduct one must walk for 
two miles or more before reach- 
ing the principal thoroughfare 
that lies without the ancient 
ramparts. This street is un- 
usually broad and it serves as 
the highway for automobilists 
speeding between Nice and 
Paris. The two hotels are situ- 
ated on this street and hun- 
dreds of tourists stop at one or 
the other without entering the 
old walled city and seeing the 
wonderful view from its ram- 
parts. 

This street terminates at the 
east end with a park and at its 
west end with La Porte Guillier, 
the principal entrance to the second 


line of fortifications for the old 
town. Passing through La Porte 


Guillier, a short walks brings one to 
Place Notre Dame, on the Market 
Sguare. Here, once a week, the 
country people congregate to ex- 
change produce with the townsfolk 
and on féte days, or the nights fol- 
lowing the féte days, there is street 
dancing. Bordering this square are 
very old houses on the walls of 
which are armorial devices with 
mottoes and over the lintels dates as 
far back 1577. The Hotel de Ville, 
or Town Hall, is here and also the 
cathedral, Notre Dame de Sémur. 

The cathedral attracts many archi- 
tects to study its unique design and 
interesting structure. It is one of the 
last of the Gothic cathedrals and is 
said to be the “thinnest, slimmest and 
slenderest of the Gothic churches.” 
It was founded in 1060 and having 
suffered damage from earthquakes 
and fire has been repaired a number 
of times. It was remodeled in the 
thirteenth century, in the sixteenth 
and, finally, by Viollet le Duc in 
1846. Each period has left a decided 
imprint. 

There is a story that on one oc- 
casion a great bonfire was built on 
the square to celebrate the victories 
of the armies of Louis XIV. Sparks 
flew into the clock tower and 
started a blaze. Everyone was 
filled with consternation for a 
former fire had almost de- 
molished the church and there 
was a scarcity of water. The 
fire increased and finally the 
lead roof began to melt. At 
this point the mayor, with great 


presence of mind and moral 
courage, ordered the cellars 


opened so that the wine might 
be used to extinguish the flames. 
A great deal of the precious fluid 
was consumed, but the cathedral 
was saved, 

On the walls inside the Hétel 
de Ville are two tablets with in- 
scriptions of historic events. 
One tells of a fire that occurred 
in 1593 and destroyed two hun- 
dred and seventy houses and 
the other of a flood that oc- 


There is a charm about the old streets of Sémur that comes 
from the town’s serene indifference to the noisy activities of the 


outside world 


-(Ir Vit s rE 


ley f 
a Dons 
“From the Pont Pinard one gets a view of medieval 


houses that have scarcely changed since the day they 
were completed.” 


The Pont des Minimes was once the principal entrance to the 


city. Its powerful arches have withstood floods that have 
damaged or carried away structures built more recently. 


a TF 
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curred in 1613 and overta 
more than fifty houses. Ye 
spite of earthquake, fire, 7 
and wars, the old town rem 

The old chateau which : 
within the ramparts was 
stroyed by fire many, 
years ago. The fortress, ep 
in the thirteenth century, 
dismantled in 1602. The) 
walls forming a quadf 
with the enormous round f& 
at the corners are still inia 
most places. The strengé 
the fortress can be judged 
the height and thickness Gi 
walls of the Tour Lourde 
This tower is about one hun 
and forty feet high; the” 
are over six feet thick ag 
top. The inside diameter 6 
tower is thirty-five feet. Thee 
towers are smaller, but of thes 
proportional strength. Althe 
cracked from base to summit 
earthquake shocks, it is safe to 
dict they will be seen by @ 
generations yet to come. 

The site for the fortress 4 
chosen to dominate the river Anwi 
con and the Pont des Minimes, & 
the principal entrance to the @ 
The view from the ramparts 
superb. The landscape has cham 
very little since a thousand ye 
ago, and many of the customs 
the past still survive. As you le 
towards the Pont des Minimes, 
cart on two great wheels cre 
its way up the hill over the twist 
road while the driver walks bes 
his horse, which looks so much Bi 
ter fed than he. Behind the & 
walk peasant women coming fre 
the fields with hay-filled baske 
strapped on their strong, straig 
backs. In their arms many caf 
provender for the goats, pigs, 
bits, chickens and ducks that shz 
the same roof with their ownef 
Along the river banks women Ga 
be seen pushing wheelbarrows p 
high with wet clothes that have bet 
boiled in the house and are bei 
taken to river to be rinsed, for 
is much easier to take the cloth 
to the water than the water 
the clothes. 

Sémur-en-Auxois is apparef 
ly only a town of homes whei 
the country folk hold a weekl 
market and retail stores suppl 
the three thousand inhabitani 
their daily needs. One is there 
fore surprised to learn that 1 
is a town of wealth where muc 
business is transacted and mue 
money made. The natural ques 
tion is, “What do the peopl 
do?’ The answer is, “The 
make wine.” 

Under the great towers tht 
old wine cellars are still in use 
No roar of machinery or line 01 
automobiles indicate the fac 
tories where fermenting grape 
juice hums merrily in the coo 
underground recesses filled wit 

(Continued on page 43) 


AND’S INDIAN EMPIRE 
maintam law and order in a territory of more n a million sq tile f 
ired everywhere, on the distant frontiers 
f cities where scores of races are interming 
ired different languages, with hal 
range from those of a highly ci 

of British officers. In 


s, that is the gigantic task of the Indian Police. Constant vigilance is 
hd marauding tribes, in the innumerable towns and villages, and in the 
with a population of over 250 million people speaking more than one 
some of the most tenacious prejudices in the world, and with conditions 
idit camp. The members of India’s police are natives under the command 
: natives display extraordinary bravery, fortitude and loyalty. 


~ADVENTURING WITH INDIA’S NATIVE POLICE 


How England Polices a Million Square Miles—Some Amazing Crimes and Their 


Detection—The Psychology of the Oriental Criminal 


By F. W. GALLOWAY 


VERY country deserves its own 
police, and has no occasion to 
grumble at what it gets. India is 

exception to the rule. Formerly the 
lice system of India was adminis- 
ed in a very haphazard manner, as 
sh part of the country either made 
ial laws to suit itself or managed to 
| along without any laws at all. It 
s not till after the Mutiny of 1857 
t an attempt was made to organize 
ystem. Administration is a very 
nplicated matter today, but it is suf- 


head. Someone’s hand in my pocket 
woke me with a start. Instinctively I] 
made a violent effort to get disen- 
tangled and hit out. But before I] 
could gain control of myself my as 
sailant’s heels were disappearing 
through the door. He had none of my 
money and had dropped four annas of 
his own in the scuffle, so I was that 
much to the good. 

The only other attempt in ry enty 
years met with no greater success, J] 
was in camp and had retired (oe the 
night when an outcry arose from the 
vants’ tent. On the instant my bull 

{ 


ent to say that the penal code 
ne throughout an area of a million 
lare miles, i inhabit ed by two hundred 
i fifty times that number of pars 

nprising British India. Native states 
low their own inclinations to a large 


Og Snot 
i] 
A 


fol owed DY a 


4 1 

gn the tent flap closely 
‘Tt 

hound. The sound of 

na pans being drot pped among the 


was soon accompanied by a long, 


ent, and so long as things are smooth lespairing howl. We arrived to find 
re is little interference. There are ound jumping about clear of a 
v only 1,500 British magistrates and kni fe, while the bull-dog was 


ice Officers in the whole of India, 
i most of them have had strange ex- 
ences. 

\rdinarily the criminal carefully 
ids the police officer, but when I 
; new to India and on my way to my 
t appointment an attempt was made 
ob me. I had spent the night shiver- 
alone in a railway carriage, as no 


iis life, chewing his 


ao A +t | ESE ee Pe 
a good ne old on the thiet’s Jeg. 


4 s of India generally make 
an entrance is the mud huts, so com 
mon in that country, by boring right 
through the wall. They are also 
singularly skillful in entering brick 
houses by picking out a hole in the 


+ wall just large enough to crawl through. 

- had troubled to tell me that the POLIC A shins conaitan Fact — "Thieves go barefooted and work in un- 
iter nights in Northern India are ex- A SIKH g “pire ine te 2 eer poe canny silence. Once in a wild part of 
nely cold. Unprovided with any oa ocd introduced This spiel onitor of the country, far removed from the 


nkets, I had fallen asleep huddled 


larger cities, a series of burglaries was 
im a corner with a coat over my 


the law supervise ; 
worrying the force, No clue whatever 


streete 
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and Sikhs from Northern India, Arab traders from the Gulf, and people from nearly all the big nations of the 

In a city where so much poverty exists in sharp contrast to the wealth of the millionaire Parsees 

and a heterogeneous population struggles to make its living the problems of the police are exceedingly complex. 
As a rule the standards of law and order in India’s big cities are remarkably high. 


world. 


could be obtained until an offender was caught red-handed. He 
was a member of a primitive tribe, and made a confession of an 
amazing character. His statement, as set down by me, ran: 
“Nanua and I entered the house by breaking open the lock. Men 
were asleep at the door, and some women were sleeping inside. 
Rice was thrown over them as a charm, The rice had been fried 
in the skull of a dead woman. Then the skull had been dropped 
on the root of a sacred pipal tree. The rice which spilled out on 
the ground was picked up separately. The rice which remained 
was scraped out, and we used this rice to scatter over the people 
and put them in a deep sleep. The rice that fell out was for use 
in waking them up. We prepared the rice a year ago in the skull 
of a widow.” 

A great difference distinguishes crude criminals of this sort from 
the ingenious artist who produces counterfeit coin or forges cur- 
rency notes. Not infrequently the counterfeit money passes into 
the banks once or twice before detection. In Ceylon the forgers 
are so clever that their counterfeit money and forged notes have 
a definite value in the bazar. People are willing to take a sport- 
ing chance on them. Some of these notes are drawn entirely by 
hand, The principal difficulty the forger has is to get a water- 
mark on the paper that will not leave a greasy trace. 


BOMBAY, THE MELTING POT OF INDIA 
In no city of the Orient is there a greater variety of races than in the seaport: of Western India. 


The motive for crime in In 
may be of the slightest, as a li 
money goes a long way in a 
where a man may live on f 
dollars a month. I have hear 
villager admit that he sley 
friend for three dollars obtai 
from the sale of a cow. Still n 
amazing was the strange c 
an old man who was murd 
for no obvious reason. No 
rect evidence could be obtai 
as to why he was killed, bu 
was hinted that a certain fam 
with whom he had quarre 
might be to blame. A blo 
stained weapon was found ¢ 
cealed in the thatch of a a 


thrown and chemical analy 
showed that the stains were 
human blood. Finger impr 
sions on the lathi were definit 
proved to be those of the sf 
pect, and he was duly sent 
for trial. However, a senior @ 
ficer was not content with @ 
investigation, and he went oy 
the ground with an expert trae 
er. Furthermore, there was af 
other set of finger prints on th 
lathi that had to be accounte 
for. In the meantime the ae 
cused was duly committed f 
Sessions, but his trial never to 
place. Footprints were disco 
ered near the scene of the crim 
and an impression of these was 
carefully taken with wax and 
rosin. These footprints were no 
those of the accused, but those 
of the son of the murdered man 
The other finger prints on the 
lathi were also those of the som 
He was therefore immediately 
called before the authorities, ~ 
‘Well you knew where susp! 
cion would point, and you help 
ed it by making no direct ac 
cusation,” said the police inspec 
“You planted his weapom 
where it could be found. In all 
my years never have I met @ 
man so debased as to slay the 
father that begot him.” 
A shiver ran through the group assembled in the lamp-light. 
The son stood motionless with bowed head. Thrice he tried to 
speak and thrice words failed him. 
“Murderer of thine own father,” repeated the inspector. 
“Nay! My father consented,” broke in the son. “We had 
meeting of our family and agreed there was no other way oF 
defeating our enemy. See, I have the paper here,” he said, un 
winding his turban and fumbling to untie a knot. “It is the 
writing of my father himself. He gave his life freely that our 
cursed enemy might be hanged. He has died in vain by my 
hand.” 
_ One of my friends when shooting in the jungle killed a tigress 
and captured her small cub. He made a pet of it, and by watch- 
ing its diet he managed to keep it quite tame. When the cub 
was half its full size my friend had to go off on a tour of in- 
spection. He had tried to leave his pet tiger in the care of a 
zoo and failed, as they had all the tigers they wanted. Then a 
brilliant idea struck him, and the cub was led to the city police 
station and placed in a grated cell. It was safe enough there 
and could be fed through the bars, so he departed in peace. For 
a time all went well, but trouble was brewing. The native officer 
in charge was greatly worried with burglaries in the city, and, 


To this 
thronged meeting-place of the East come Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Tibetans, Siamese, and negroes, Afghans tor. 


THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUGLI AT CALCUTTA 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


port of Calcutta is one of the busiest in the world and the docks that extend for ten miles along the river rival those of London in their activity. 
ss the great bridge over the Hugli streams an endless procession of traffic in which the most primitive forms of transportation are strangely 


led with the most modern. 


Ever since an outpost of the British East India Company established itself here in 1690, Calcutta has played a 


‘inent part in the history of England’s development of an Indian Empire. Today Calcutta is the seat of the English government and an efficiently 
administered modern city with a population of over a million. 


gh he was fairly certain who the offender was, he could 
catch him. The officer looked at the friendly cub and thought 
} great scheme. He sent for the suspect, who stoutly denied 
evil doing. 

inful one, have you not heard the latest orders of the gov- 

ent?” thundered the officer. “The lord of the jungle now 
ides beween the innocent and the guilty. Take this man to 
number two that he may learn the truth of which I speak,” 
said to a constable. “I will follow with the key.” 
fhe tiger cub sat on his 
nches, looking twice his size, 
to the suspect he was four 
es magnified. Presently the 
cer came along. “Will you 
v confess, or must I thrust 
| in?” 
\ long history of misdeeds 
; the immediate result, but 
friend in camp heard of the 
pening and hastened back. 
the press got hold of this 
ry there would have been 
less trouble. But the dis- 
t was at the back of be- 
id, and nothing leaked out. 
= tiger-hero of this tale is 
he Calcutta zoo today, and 
; quite the mildest-tempered 
st in the place. 
‘he crime of Thaggi has 
n stamped out long since. 
> Thags were a peculiar sect 
) made an abominable living 
unsuspecting travelers. 
sir method was to single out 


piece of cloth. A special department of the police dealt with 
these scoundrels and extirpated them all. However, poisoning 
is still frequent in a country where deadly herbs lie ready to 
hand. Dacoity is as rampant as ever, armed gangs often ter- 
rorizing villages by night. Criminal tribes such as Bhantus and 
Haburahs will work at no occupation, escape from settlements 
and, banding together in the wide jungle, descend on small ham- 
lets to loot, torture, and slay if opposition is put up. But dacoits 
often belong to respectable castes, and the same gang will operate 
from one end of a province to 
another. Law-abiding people 
may know who the members of 
the marauding tribes are, but 
they are afraid to give any in- 
formation to the police. 

A dacoit gang that hid by 
day in the vast forests of the 
Tarai raided my district for 
many months. We could get 
no information about their 
movements, and their activities 
were well posted in every dis- 
position of the armed police. 
Things were growing desper- 
ate, when one day a landowner 
brought news of where they 
sheltered. As a result, most of 
them were rounded up; but the 
leader, Ram Singh, escaped the 
death penalty, departing for a 
life sentence to the Andaman 
Islands. These islands are 
completely isolated in the Bay 
of Bengal, and used solely as 
a convict station for desperate 


sd 
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ranger who looked as if he 
ht be a man of substance. 
n they journeyed with him 
1 some lonely spot was 
hed, placed a stupefying 
g in his food as it was cook- 

and throttled him with a 


A HOLY MAN OF INDIA Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
The numerous holy men of India who devote their lives to contemplation 
are significant factors in the life of this religious nation. Whether or 
not they possess the many supernatural powers attributed to them is ques- 
tionable, but there is no doubt about the power they have over their fol- 
lowers. When they inspire rioting and lawlessness among their followers 
the police have to exercise special prudence and diplomacy for nothing 
is more treacherous than religious fanaticism. 


criminals. The district breathed 
a sigh of relief, for Ram Singh 
and his followers were as good 
as dead. They were a thing of 
the past and only a_ horrid 
memory. One morning more 
(Continued on page 50) 
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In the heart of Berlin the River Spree } 
makes an effective background for the \ f fd waraCtacwel 
dominating cathedral. Rai ie Gece Sete Bean 
Series \ 


F you are fond of big cities, the chances are in favor of your 
4 liking Berlin. In point of size it is the first city of the Con- 

tinent, the second of Europe and the third of the world. In 
the old world it is overtopped only by London; in the new world 
by New York. Berlin is the capital of the Prussian State and 
of the German Republic and, with its immediate suburbs, has a 
population of four million people. Unlike most other large capi- 
tals, it is not only the political and cultural center of the nation 
but its commercial metropolis as well, and, besides, it is the 
largest industrial city on the Continent. 

From a scenic point of view, the situation of Berlin has nothing 
to recommend it. Reposing in the middle of a broad plain and 
on the narrow river Spree, the city is without natural physical 
attractions. But if nature has been niggardly in withholding 
natural beauty it has bestowed compensation in commercial ad- 
vantages. For, situated almost at sea level, on navigable water- 
ways which stretch to the east and west and connect it with the 
distant North Sea and the nearby Baltic, the city gains in com- 
mercial prestige what it loses in scenic beauty. Ships of seven 
hundred tons make their way through the navigable rivers and 
canals and, in company with the vast network of railways which 
center here, contribute their share in bringing trade to the capital. 
Each year, within the boundaries of Berlin, more than twenty- 
five thousand vessels of all descriptions load and unload mer- 
chandise which is absorbed here or transshipped to other sections 
of the country. All of this may seem strange to the casual vis- 
itor, who sees little evidence of this water-borne traffic; it is 
present, nevertheless, moving silently 
through narrow and unobtrusive channels, 
a part of the commercial life-blood of the 
nation. 

As befits a city of such importance in 
the political and economic life of a great 
nation, Berlin has been laid out on a scale 
of much grandeur. Even if there is absent 
the artistic loveliness of Paris or the an- 
cient majesty of London, there is present 
an air of substance and even magnificence. 
Berlin is always the throbbing metropolis, 
never the provincial town. 
are immediately conscious in the endless 
number of streets, in the quality of their é 
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THE HEART OF MODE 
GERMANY 


Berlin as It Is Today—Potsdam, the City of the War Lord 
Amid the Waterways of the Spreewald 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


This is the seventh article in Robert Medill’s series on modern Germ 
These articles will form the basis for “The Towns and People of Moa 
Germany,” which Mr. Medill is preparing for publication in the fa 

EprTor. 


buildings and in the traffic of vehicles and people flow 
through them. 

Berlin has every attribute of a modern, progressive city, sd 
of which are more characteristic of the new world than of 
old. It possesses a subway system of more than twenty-f 
miles, almost ninety electric street car lines, a dozen omnik 
routes and thousands of taxicabs. 

The soul of Berlin unmistakably lies in that brief length ¢ 
street and square which begins at the Brandenburg Gate ai 
ends at the Lustgarten. Few, if any, of the greater cities 
the world possess a center which strikes such a staccato note 
this, a focus which is so highly individualistic and expresses | 
thoroughly the spirit of the city. Beginning in graceful caden 
at the Brandenburg Gate, a replica of the arch of Propylea 
Athens, framed against the greenery of the Tiergarten, al 
ending in a crescendo of mighty buildings surrounding the bro: 
Lustgarten, Unter den Linden’s broad esplanade has no riv 
for majesty in Berlin. A visitor with but half an hour in whic 
to see the capital and that which is most characteristic of 
would inevitably be taken through the Tiergarten, under tf 
Brandenburg Gate and along Unter den Linden to the center ¢ 
the Lustgarten. Having seen that much of the city he woul 
have beheld its most dramatic part and would have gained a 
unforgetable impression. . 

The wooded Tiergarten in the heart of Berlin is a remnan 
of the ancient domain of the castle and a part of the extensiv 
forests in which the Hohenzollerns once hunted. In earlie 
times it extended to the castle itself; but now nearly a mil 
of streets intervenes, and, despite the fact that until the adven 
of the Republic it was the property of the crown, it has to a 
intents and purposes been public property for a long time. It 
ancient status was not dissimilar to that of the Bois du Boulogni 
in Paris and, indeed, in physical appearance the two pleasurt 
grounds have distinct points of resemblance. The Tiergarten i 
considerably smaller in area than its French counterpart, but 
its acres, which are two miles in length and half as much if 
width, are thickly forested, and are intersected by lakes and 
streams which give it variety and beauty. It is crossed by in 
numerable paths, so that every part is accessible to the public’ 
The public knows it well, and because so much statuary has 
been set up within its borders the Berliners jokingly refer to 
the park as the “Sea of Marmora.” 

This love of statuary was an inherent weakness of the Hohen 
zollerns. It manifested itself in the extraordinary rows of sculp 
ture lining the Sieges Allee, or Avenue of Victory, which cuts 
across the Tiergarten in its easterly end. For, beginning at the 
soaring Column of Victory which jrises in the center of the 
Konigs Platz before the hall of the Reichstag, to the Roland 


Ph ae, statue at the southern boundary of the 
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park, this tree-embowered boulevard is 
flanked on either side with a succession of 
marble statues of the Prussian Rulers. This 
royal line of Hohenzollerns was beneficentl 
erected by William II. at his own expense, 
but his judgment and good taste have oftem 
been brought into question. Thirty-two 
gleaming marble groups closely assembled 
on a short avenue, each group consisting 
of the figure of a Hohenzollern standing 
before a semicircular bench which is ter- 
minated by busts of two eminent contem- 
poraries, is, to speak vulgarly, an eyeful. 

The two rows of lime and chestnut trees, 
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ive significance to Unter 
nden’s name, stop at the 
of Frederick the Great a 
istance from the Lust- 
From the Brandenburg 
this point the magnifi- 
splanade, with its three 
roadways, is lined with 
restaurants, shops and 
buildings. | Resembling 
rand Boulevards of Paris 
eral appearance, it is 
r than they are but not 
so long. Where the rows 
res come to an end the 
becomes a sort of plaza, 
er side of which rise a 
of massive but unrelated 
gs, the Royal Library, the 
ep of Emperor William I., 
niversity, the Opera House, 
oyal Guard House, the 
al and the Palace of the 
Prince. Terminating this 
Sive array, over a slender 
f the Spree, lies the Lust- 
, originally a garden of 
alace. . Entering this im- 
: square you are confronted 
of the most colossal groups of public buildings in Europe. 
e right, fronted by a gigantic sculptured memorial to Wil- 
., Tisés the vast Royal Palace; to the left stands the Old 
um, the New Museum and the National Gallery rising in 
ckground; and directly in front, seen over the trees in the 
, looms the mighty modern cathedral. You are really on 


a castle on the Spree. 


hannels meeting again a short distance to the southeast. 
en, the distance is relatively slight so that, in earlier times, 
channels formed a convenient moat for the castle. In 
| latter days they have lost their military usefulness, but 
the standpoint, of beauty they are effective. Save for a 
Way on one side, the palace occupies the entire distance 
en them. As you emerge from the Linden the effect of 
anorama is overwhelming and seems in its magnificence 
pify the old indomitable spirit of the empire. There is no 
ony in the architectural scheme, for the palace, mostly of 
zerman Renaissance, is a combination of early and modern 
s; the Old Museum with its Ionic portico of eighteen col- 
is Grecian; and the cathedral a modern example of the 
an Renaissance. The lack of structural harmony and the 
ensity of the buildings give an air, almost, of brutal flam- 
nce ; but for all that the effect is strikingly impressive. You 


Brandenburg Gate at the end of Unter 
Linden in Berlin gives access to the Tier- 
garten. 
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Brandenburg Gat: 
Beastie 
Germany 


The palace of the Hohenzollerns was originally 

In the fifteenth century it 

was converted into a palace and today, under the 
Republic, it serves as a museum. 


and here, for, to the northwest, the River Spree splits into. 
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are never likely to forget the focal center of Germany’s capital. 

The Palace is a vast rectangular building enclosing two spa- 
cious courtyards. The original building was a castle on the 
Spree erected by Elector Frederick II. in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Converted into a palace a century later and 
altered extensively in the seventeenth century, it was not until 
1852 that the donte, surmounting a chapel in the west wing and 
rising over the massive’ gate, was erected as the last of the 
important additions. Here the Electors of Brandenburg, the 
Kings of Prussia and the Emperors of Germany have resided. 

The Berliners might have done better with the building of 
their cathedral. To have invested more than ten million gold 
marks in an edifice which is without distinction, save in its 
immensity, must be a matter of regret to every art-loving citizen 
of the nation. In design the building is what is described as 
the developed Italian Renaissance, and it is a product of modern 
times, for it was completed in 1905. Its great dome and its 
four surrounding cupolas rising far above their environment 
form a landmark which is a characteristic part of every skyline 
view of the capital. But neither grace nor beauty resides in 
this ambitious venture of modern architects. In justice to its 
designers it must be said that in this project they enjoyed the 
collaboration of the ex-Emperor. He was responsible for many 
changes in the original plans, it is said, and even went so far 
as to sign them, “Wilhelm, Architect.” Having regard to the 
statues in the Sieges Allee as well as other architectural and 
sculptural achievements of his reign, it seems evident that the 
cathedral expresses, to a large extent, the taste of the former 
occupant of the throne. 


In this section of the city there are many other public build- 
ings and churches, and solid streets of business houses given 
over to wholesale and retail trade. The shopping district is 
near at hand; Leipziger Strasse forms the principal longitudinal 
thoroughfare and Friedrich Strasse the chief lateral one. These 
streets, and a number of others which parallel them, are lined 
with establishments, large and small, very much like shops else- 
where. They lack, however, the brilliance of the merchandise 
display shown in Paris, London or New York. The Germans 
do not seem to possess the genius of design; neither their win- 
dows nor the assortment of goods within are particularly alluring. 


Wilhelm Strasse, which emerges from Unter den Linden and 
runs parallel to the Tiergarten, is the capital’s street of official- 
dom for the German state. Containing in close proximity the 
British Embassy, the residence of the President of the Republic, 
the Home Office, the residence of the Minister of Justice, the 
Ministry of State, the Foreign Office, the Chancellery and the 
residence of the Chancellor, it is, because of its meager length, 
the most highly concentrated government street in the world. 
Fronting on the Tiergarten are avenues of imposing villas set 
in attractive grounds, and in the adjoining streets and in Char- 
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lottenburg beyond are the principal residential districts of the 
metropolis. ‘ 

From Berlin there are any number of ways of reaching Pots- 
dam. The distance is so relatively short that no one should miss 
the opportunity of seeing the palaces of the Hohenzollerns and 
particularly the favorite haunt of Frederick the Great. The 
waterways of the River Havel, once the haunts of kings, are 
now the playgrounds of the people. In summer the waters are 
dotted with white-winged yachts and boats of every description, 
the wooded districts are the Mecca of picnickers, and pavilions 
along the shore offer abundant means of enjoyment for the less 
energetic. : ie : 

But Potsdam is especially significant for its association with 
the Hohenzollerns from the time of the Great Elector in the 
sixteen hundreds to the days of the recent war. Surrounding it, 
on the waters of the Havel, are royal chateaux erected, from 
time to time, by the kings of Prussia and the emperors of 
Germany, including among them the marble palace occupied 
by the ex-Crown Prince as a summer residence. 

Potsdam itself is a town of nearly seventy thousand people 
and in general appear- 
ance is not unlike a 
French city. This is 
due, no doubt, to the 
influence of Frederick 
the Great, from whose 
time nearly six hun- 
dred houses remain. 
The Town Palace, 
situated in Potsdam 
proper and on the 
banks of the Havel, is 
worthy of notice be- 
cause it was the sum- 
mer residence of a 
succession of electors 
of Brandenburg and 
kings of Prussia, to 
which dignity the 
electors advanced 
under Frederick III. 
of Brandenburg, the 
son of the Great 
Elector, and grand- 
father of Frederick 
the Great. 

For many years the : ed Ty. 
Town Palace at Pots- sat [feu 
dam has not been a 2 sacecnel(? 
royal residence. Sov- oe 
ereigns of recent gen- 
erations have pre- 
ferred the greater at- 
tractions of the New Palace, which is set within spacious gar- 
dens and grounds away from the noise of the city. The Town 
Palace, or Stadt-Schloss, erected by the Great Elector in 1660 
and reconstructed for Frederick the Great between 1745 and 
1751, is a noble mansion in the classic style. Its richly deco- 
rated and furnished interior shows the good taste and creative 
faculty of the great Frederick, and the double-doored apartment 
containing a trap door, through which the dining table could be 
raised and lowered, shows his faculty for invention in devising 
a means of maintaining complete privacy when dining with his 
councillors and intimates. When invasion was threatened by 
Napoleon the silver furniture of the library was painted black 
to masquerade as common stuff, but this precaution was unneces- 
sary, because the great Corsican allowed nothing to be disturbed 
save the paintings and Frederick’s desk from which, for a per- 
sonal souvenir, he cut a strip of silk. In the middle of the 
street, outside the palace, stands the historic lime tree, the ‘“‘Peti- 
tion Linden,” where the king’s subjects waited for the just and 
kindly Frederick to receive their petitions. When the King 
failed to appear, some of the petitioners would climb the tree 
and wave their messages before the windows of his chamber 
to attract his attention. 

The Garrison Church, five minutes’ walk from the palace, an 
edifice now nearly two centuries old, is a shrine of great conse- 
quence in the annals of the Fatherland, for here, in a vault 
behind the marble pulpit, lie the remains of both the able admin- 


The summer residence of the Kaisers, the New Palace at Potsdam erected by Fred- 
erick the Great, stands at one end of a spacious park. 


grown in economic as well as political eminence, and from 
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istrator, Frederick William I., and his illustrious son, Fret 
the Great. Frederick, in his will, requested that his re 
be interred with his favorite dog on the terrace of Sans § 
Obviously, however, posterity would demand a more appro 
spot for the tomb of one of its greatest heroes, and his suc 
so ordered it. Napoleon, in a spirit of reverence, came & 
church. Standing before the tomb with bowed head, 
claimed, “If this one were alive I should not now be here’ 
profound was his admiration of Frederick as the greatest 
rior and administrator of his time, that he took from the 
above the tomb the sword of the man whom he so unfeig, 
revered and carried it away. This, to him, was a trophy, ; 
declared, “more precious than all the treasures of the ki 
Prussia.” { 

In a splendid park immediately adjoining the town and 2 
top of a series of terraced gardens stands the little pala 
Sans Souci, planned by Frederick before the Second Sik 
War and completed at its close five years after he ascende 
throne at the age of twenty-eight. Since the time of his mat 
Frederick and his father had been unsympathetic to each 0 
His father, a § 
and uncompromi 
disciplinarian, a 
great administré 
fond of his army 
the chase and of 
robust society of 
cronies, disappro 
strongly of Fre 
ick’s distaste for fl 
more masculine ] 
suits and his pre 
ence for art, mt 
philosophy and lit 
ture and his devot 
to French cult 
Frederick wrote : 
spoke French | 
ently; it was the] 
guage he always € 
ployed. Germa 
which he regarded 
a language of bo 
and which he | 
spised, he never cat 
to master and spc 
it incorrectly to t 
day of his death. 
brilliant culture 
the time of Lo 
XIV. had not j 
dimmed, and from 
Frederick drew 
intellectual enjoyment rather than from the less refined civiliz 
tion of Germany. This contempt of Frederick William for h 
son was outspoken and it seemed to many that the breach wou 
never be healed. However, in his mid-twenties, Frederick ma 
a truce with his father, and the relationship was a harmonio' 
one until the time of the King’s death. But underneath th 
love of the intellectual, Frederick harbored a taste for militat 
leadership and statecraft which, when later it became manifes 
surprised everyone but his most intimate friends. 

At thirty-three, victor in the two Silesian wars waged agai 
Austria, he raised his kingdom to the first rank and became 
foremost sovereign of his time. It was at the end of this secon 
conflict that Sans Souci was built and subsequently occupied t 
Frederick as his favorite residence during the decade of peat 
and rising prosperity which ensued. The enlarged kingdom 6 
Prussia energized by the enterprise and wisdom of its ruler ha 


headquarters here Frederick plunged into the task of reconst 

tion and consolidation. Sans Souci, built in the French style, is: 
tiny structure as palaces go, more like a villa than a royal resi 
dence, for it rises no higher than a single story and is built on 
scale of no magnificence. Its gardens, which descend in terrace 
to the park and are laid out in the fashion of the French, witl 
formal planting, fountains and statuary, give it an environment 0 
unusual beauty. Situated entirely on the ground floor the roo 

decorated in rococo and furnished in the French style, none o} 
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at all pretentious, open into each other. Today they remain 
as they were in the time of Frederick, for no one has since 
pied the palace. His thirty-nine years’ residence there hal- 
H it and, dedicated to his memory, it has been allowed to 
in untouched by others. Because of its size it could only 
tractive, of course, to a monarch of Spartanlike simplicity. 
mong other rooms in the palace is the one occupied by Vol- 
during his long visits to the Prussian King. Frederick 
ed on a lively correspondence with Frenchmen of talent and 
ght many of them to Prussia in order to stimulate German 
nd thought. Voltaire came and lived at Sans Souci, much 
rederick’s delight, and between the two men a close friend- 
sprang up, although for a time it suffered a breach. The 
s of Voltaire’s room, the decorations of which were said to 
been de- 
d by Fred- 
himself, 
embellished 
birds and. 
als; migra- 
birds sym- 
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ze Voltaire’s 


el, parrots 
curiosity, 
pocks his 
ty, monkeys 
ack - of 
1eliness and 
rrels his 
2 of dainties. 
e toilet set, ahh 
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ae of t h € At the top of a series of terraced 
™m, 1S afl 1N- gardens stands the little palace of 
esting com- Sans Souci, built by Frederick the 
ntary on the Great and occupied by him as his 
eanliness of ~ favorite residence. 


age, for its 
sh basin is little larger than a generous soup dish. 
In the music room are Frederick’s spinet, music stand and a flute 
ata written by his instructor, indicating the King’s passion- 
| fondness for the flute, on which he was a skilful performer. 
summer he was in the habit of arising at five in the morning 
d in the winter at six and engaging in the transaction of public 
siness until eleven. At intervals he played on his flute as he 
flected on matters of state. . 
| this room, too, is the fa- oa: 
ous clock which the King 
as accustomed to wind daily 
id which, it is said, stopped 
the exact moment of his 
ath, twenty minutes past 
ro, August 17, 1786. 
At the other end of the 
ik, ten or fifteen minutes’ 
alk from Sans Souci, stands 
e so-called New Palace, 
nich was the summer resi- 
nce of the ex-Kaiser as it 
id been to many of his 
edecessors. Frederick the 
reat planned it during the 
sven Years War, in a spirit 
bravado, as visible proof 
his enemies of his financial 
rength and the stability of 
s kingdom. It was com- 
eted six years after the war 
ded at a cost of nine mil- {1 
m gold marks, a consider- The Wendish peasants 
le sum in those days. The of the Spreewald dress 
lace, consisting of a long im costumes which have 
ctangular building of three tered econ oie fie 
ories surmounted by a dome, R 
ntains two hundred rooms, including great halls of state. Ap- 
‘coached by the road, you enter from the rear. On one side 
ands the palace; opposite are two buildings, the Communs, 
hich, capped by domes, look like Greek temples on elevated 
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foundations and seem singularly out of place. These were the 
quarters of the royal retinue. The front of the palace faces a 
formal garden and the park beyond. The red brick facade of 
the palace with sandstone trimmings, while formal and monoto- 
nous, has an air of warmth and gaiety. It was strange taste 
that dictated the 
use of such an 
overwhel ming 
mass otf statuary 
and ornamenta- 
tion. Sculptured 
figures, spaced 
but a few feet 
apart, rise from 
the roof - line, 
front, rear and 
at both ends, so 
* it would appear 
‘that the world 
could be sup- 
plied with stat- 
ues from here. 
Even the cupola 
bears on its 
crest a group of 
figures. And 
thereby hangs a 
tale of Freder- 
ick’s little jest. 
Tradition has it 
that these three 
naked female 
figures represent 
= the three women 
wad (owe who caused him 
Sk BL the greatest trib- 
Germany . 
ulation, Cather- 
ine the Great of 
Russia, Maria 
Theresa of Austria and Madame de Pompadour of France. In 
the Seven Years War Frederick’s forces were hard pressed by 
the allied armies of these women; but here they appear, shorn 
of their garments, supporting on their heads the Prussian crown. 
When you have visited Potsdam you have by no means ex- 
hausted the environs of Berlin. Of rare interest is the Spree- 
wald, a district of picturesque waterways occupied by the Wends, 
a people of Slavic blood who, during many centuries, have main- 
tained the integrity of their race and language. In the Tier- 
garten in Berlin we had often seen the Wendish nursemaids, 
capped by their flaring white coifs, tending the children of the 
rich, for nurses from the Spreewald have always been favorites 
with the well-to-do Berliners. 
At Berlin the River Spree, content with its channel or two, is 
a stream of some commercial 
consequence, bearing on its 
surface vessels of sturdy build 
which transport huge quanti- 
ties of freight and great num- 
bers of passengers. Sixty or 
seventy miles away, in the 
region of the Spreewald, or 
Forest of the Spree, the river 
is by no means so decorous. 
There, in a more youthful 
and hilarious mood, it bursts 
into more than two hundred 
channels, inundating and hold- 
ing in its benevolent subjec- 
tion an area of more than a 
hundred square miles. This 
prettily wooded region of si- 
lent waterways, forested glens 
and lush meadows, somewhat 
less than forty miles long, and 
an nearly five miles wide at its 
broadest part, is, in reality, a great marsh, yet it is the home 
of an alien race, one of the most picturesquely clad people in 
Germany. 
At the early hour of seven o’clock we set out by motor, one 
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Sunday morning, for the distant hamlet of Burg, in the heart 
of the Spreewald, to see the Wendish peasants attend church. 
Arrayed in their native costumes, they come from the country 
districts of the parish, on foot and bicycle, by skiff and carriage, 
presenting a spectacle of exotic interest such as is found nowhere 
else in the country. The Wends are of Slavic origin, the rem- 
nant of a people who overran the electorate of Brandenburg in 
ancient times. Here they remained, clannish, inaccessible, pro- 
tected from their German neighbors by inhospitable swamps, 
strangely drawn to a terrain that offered them little but privacy 
and a struggle for existence. Yet today the country of this 
ancient race is a region of beauty, a great, natural park, pro- 
viding recreation to the people of the capital and the surrounding 
country. Through the greater part of the Spreewald the only 
means of communication in summer is by skiff and in winter by 
skate and sled. On hundreds of islands in this vast network 
of waterways the Wendish peasants have built their homesteads. 
Here; circumscribed by the flowing waters, they live their placid 
lives and here they die. 


Church service at Burg presents an unusual scene. As in a 


Not far from Berlin the Wendish peasants live on scores of 
islands formed by the River Spree which, at this point, splits 
into more than two hundred channels. 


Quaker meeting house, the men and women sit apart. The main 
section of the church is given over to the women, who are re- 
splendent in a dress that has descended without change through 
the ages. The men, arrayed for the most part in sober black, 
occupy the aisles and the two balconies, the upper one of which 
is within a few feet of the ceiling. It is a strange picture, the 
rows of women with their enormous headdresses, as exotic as 
the gorgeous plumage of tropical birds. These strange bonnets 
aglow with color, white, black, blue, yellow, richly embroidered 
by hand, stiffened to flare out at the sides, frequently measure 
two and a half feet across. So broad is this headgear that the 
women are unable to sit shoulder to shoulder. Each one takes 
the space ordinarily occupied by two. The rest of the costume, 
while less exaggerated, is equally colorful. The colored skirt of 
embroidered cloth is a voluminous one and over it is worn an 
apron of lace. The bodice and waist, usually embroidered in 
color, are of velvet, cloth and lacy materials, depending upon 
the age of the wearer, over which is worn a jacket or shoulder 
scarf, 

_ The journey through the winding channels of the Spreewald 
is one of continuing enchantment. At the edge of the village, 
attended by its sturdy oarsman, we found our punt awaiting us. 


There were dozens of boats 
moored in the tiny “har- 
bor,” for in the Spreewald 
you hire a boat as you 
take a taxi elsewhere. The 
propelling power of the na- 
tive craft is a paddle of 
seven or eight feet, shod at 
the end with an iron point, 
which, in the shallow 
water, is used as a punting 
pole. 

Embarking on our 
aquatic taxi, we were soon 
clear of Burg and gliding 
through the open country. 
Our route took us along 
the principal arm of the 
Spree, on which, many 
miles away, stands Lubbe- 
nau, one of the chief towns 
of the region for which we 
were bound. Passing 
through lanes of tree-em- 
bowered water, or rural 
landscapes of lush green 
meadows, we came upon 
tiny villages nestling on the edge of the stream almost conceal 
within their groves of trees. Hidden among the foliage on t 
banks of placid waters, away from the turmoil of the wo 
about them, these picturesque groups, containing perhaps a he 
dozen or more houses, scrupulously neat, looked like stage se 
tings. Some of the houses occupied tiny islands large enouw 
to accommodate only the homestead and a fragment of meadoi 
Occasionally we passed silently moving skiffs like our own, cof 
veying the farmers and their families, holidaymakers enjoyin 
a day in the solitude of the marshes or itinerant travelers, ft 
regular “‘buses” ply between the principal towns. Farm “wagons, 
too, alias skiffs, make their appearance, piled high with produ 
from the farms. Mountainous loads of hay were steered wil 
consummate skill by rustic skippers of both sexes. Lookin 
across the fields from one canal to another, these immense load 
of grass appear to be haystacks moving mysteriously across ti 
landscape. 

After threading our way for some hours over the flowin 
roads of the Spreewald, through a changing panorama of ope 
fields, tiny farms and wooded glens, we came to Leipe, set 0 


smothered by overhanging trees. Leipe, simple, unaffected am 
primitive, is a hamlet of the cross- 
roads, for it lies at the intersection 
of two important arms of the 
Spree. Gliding through the deep 
shade of the arching trees, we 
heard the strains of music and, 
reaching the intersecting stream, 
we beheld on its farther shore an 
outdoor café, in which an im- 
mense throng of people sat at 
tables regaling themselves with 
food and beverages. Drawn up 
along the shore of the stream 
dozens of skiffs awaited the pleas- 
ure of their passengers. 
Disembarking, we threaded our 
way among the tables, with diffi- 
culty finding an unoccupied one. 
Here we joined our neighbors in 
suitable refreshment and amused 
ourselves watching the people 
about us and the passing traffic 
on the current below. Within the 
restaurant an orchestra was play- 
ing and many of the people were 
dancing, although the majority of 
them clung to their tables and 
took their ease, content, as we 
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BERLIN 
A Hotel DeLuxe 


ffering all that this name implies 
M1 Unter den Linden—facing the 
famous Brandenburg Gate 
Cables: Adlon 
Proprietor - - LOUIS ADLON 
zen’] Mer. - Ewald Kretschmar 


BERLIN 


ONTINENTAL HOTEL 


Opposite the 


ioe Friedrich- 
FAMILY strasse 
HOTEL Station, 
oS where all 

London and 

Ri Paris Trains 

Throughout arrive and 


depart 


Cables: Continotel 
Proprietor: LOUIS ADLON - Gen’l Mgr.: Ewald Kretschmar 


Bad Schandau 
a—Elbe: 


HOTEL 
Europe 


Home of Americans 


Hotel 
Konigsvilla 
und Quisisana 
Ideally Situated 


Large Park 
All Comforts 


Latest improvements 


Unique Location 


G. RUCKER, General Manager 


beautiful Germany, Land 


of Castles and Romance 


G ERMANY with ancient castles and magnificent 

palaces, famous in song and story, with old towns 
mirrored in historic rivers—extends a cordial invitation 
to you. The castle country of the Rhineland, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, the Harz, Saxony and Thuringia, or 


the romantic Rhine, the grandeur of the Bavarian Alps, 
renowned health resorts, glorious art galleries, sacred temples of 
music—are forever calling those in quest of the beautiful. 
To help you visualize picturesque Germany, we will 
be pleased to send illustrated booklets of artistic 
merit. Nothing sold—gratis information on Euro- 
pean travel, places of interest, fares, distances, 
time tables, health resorts, hotels, rates, etc. 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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400 Rooms =— 200 Bathrooms 


Homelike Atmosphere 


BERLIN 


Bellevuestr. 
16-18a 


HOTEL ESPLANADE 


Luxurious Hotel of Distinction 


Preserving all the atmosphere of the refined home 
Cable Address: Esplanadotel Berlin 


Frankfort o-mM. Germany 


HOTEL ENGLISCHER HOF 


Opposite the Central Station 
High Standard of Comfort and 
Individual Service 


HOTEL FRANKFURTER HOF 
KAISERPLATZ CENTRAL LOCATION 


Modern Home for Modern Americans 


HAMBURG 


An Der Alster 


HOTEL SATLANTIC 


The Largest and Finest Hotel 


Cables: Atlantic Hamburg 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, ; 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


USEPUL BOOKLETS 


The attractive booklets and bulletins 
which are listed below are offered any 
members by the Club who can make good 
use of them. It must be emphasized, 
however, that the supply of these book- 
lets is limited. Therefore the Club asks 
all members who are interested to request 
only those booklets which cover the places 
that they definitely plan to visit this sum- 
mer. To those who really need them 
these helpful guides will gladly be sent, 
but it is necessary to avoid any waste. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The Catskill 
Mountains; the Adirondacks; The 1,000 Islands ; 
Lake George and Lake Champlain; Along the 
Sunrise Trails of Long Island; Mountain and 
Lake Resorts Along the Lackawanna Railroad; 
Hotels and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern New 
England Seashore, Mountain and Country Re- 
sorts), Hotels, Farms, Cottages and Camps in 
New England; Cape Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; 
Rhode Island Shores; Nantucket; All Along 
Shore, Water Courses and Canoe Voyages in 
Maine; The Belgrade Lake; Fishing in Maine; 
Alongshore from the Kennebec to Penobscot 
Bay; Lakes and Woods of Maine; Lafayette 
National Park; Bar Harbor; National Forests 
in the Eastern District; Vacations in the White 
Mountain National Forest; To the Summit of 
Mt. Washington; Lake Winnepesauke; Lake 
Sunapee; Cape Ann. 

New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the Foot- 
hills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 

The South—The Land of the Sky; The Gulf 
Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent Battlefields. 

California—California Calls You; California 
Picture Books; California for the Tourist; Lake 
Tahoe; Los Angeles Today; Los Angeles, What 
to See and How to See It; Feeling at Home in 
San Francisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest—Off the Beaten Path in New 
Mexico and Arizona; Apache Trail of Arizona; 
Arizona Winter; Old Santa Fe and Round- 
about; Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s 
Mountain Playgrounds; Colorado Summer; 
Colorado Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak Region; 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky; Outdoor 
Life in the Rockies; Scenic Colorado and Utah; 
Come up to Colorado; Teton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone Park; The Cody Road to Yel- 
lowstone; The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Pacific Northwest—Seattle and the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in Seattle; 
In the Green Summer Playground Around Spo- 
kane; The Evergreen Playground, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Bellingham, Vancouver, Victoria; Spo- 
kane, the Power City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide 
to Spokane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the In- 
land Empire of the Pacific Northwest; Alaska, 
Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany; British Columbia Coast Service; To Alas- 
ka via Seattle Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of 
the Evergreen Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Columbia River Highway; Recre- 
ate In Oregon; Oregon, the Vacation State 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET™ 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Justoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Land of Opportunity; Northeastern Wyoming; 
Vacation Land in the National Forest of Ore- 
gon; Mountain Outing in the Rainier National 
Forest; Forest Trails and Highways of the 
Mount Rainier National Forest; Forest Trails 
and Highways of the Mount Hood Region. 


Canada—Resorts in the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies; Pacific Rockies; Pacific Coast Tours 
Through the Canadian Pacific Rockies; Golf 
in Canada; Bungalow Camps in Ontario; Bun- 
galow Camps in the Canadian Pacific Rockies; 
Lake Windermere Camp; Hunting and Fishing 
in New Brunswick; French River; Highlands 
of Ontario; Lake of Bays; Algonquin Park; 
Resorts in Ontario; Quebec, Historic and Pic- 
turesque; Quebec Resorts; Prince Edward 
Island, the Garden of the Gulf; Camping in 
Canada; Fishing in Canada. 


Hawati—Hawaii, the Year-Round  Play- 
ground; Hawaii, A Primer, See All of Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountain National 
Park; Crater Lake National Park; Sequoia and 
General Grant National Park; Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park; Zion National Park; Hawaii Na- 
tional Park; Yellowstone National Park; Yose- 
mite Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment; Hot Springs National Park. 


WHY AMERICANS TRAVEL 


In one of his characteristic common- 
sense articles which appeared recently in 
“Mirrors of the Year,” a collection of 
essays by various writers, Homer Croy 
makes some shrewd comments on Ameri- 
can travelers abroad. To the question, 
“Why Americans Travel,” he gives the 
following answer: 


“What is it that takes good, stalwart 
American citizens abroad in such fervid 
flocks? Some people say, the drinks. 
But we thinkers must admit that it is 
not necessary to go all the way to Europe 
for that. Another answer is culture. 
Others say that it is our restless spirit. 
That, I expect, with money to give it 
wings, is pretty close to it. Also, another 
item that I might mention while we are 
about it, is the constant stream of infor- 
mation flowing over here from Europe. 
An example: There are eighty-four 
American correspondents and newspaper 
men in France sending back material 
about France and Europe. There are 
two accredited French correspondents in 
America. 


“T wish to stop here and pay a compli- 
ment to the average American tourist. He 
is constantly belittled on all sides. When 
I first began to mingle with the American 
abroad I thought I would have to be 
ashamed of him. I had heard how loudly 
he talked, of his arrogance, his absurd 
questions, his display of money, but the 
more I saw of him the better I liked him. 
He stacks up just mighty well against the 
tourist of any country in the world.” 


Major-General Viktor 
Harry A. Franck ; 
The Earl of Hardwicl 


THE GERMAN HEALTH RES@ 
SEASON 


The summer season of the num 
health resorts of Germany will 
some 30,000 American visitors. | 
than 400 resorts, offering curative f 
ment for a wide variety or disorders, 
be opened for patients and casual vis 
Formal exercises were held in score 
these retreats, where elaborate new f 
rest halls, theaters and other amus 
features are thrown open to the pu 

By a fortunate chance the health- 
waters are found in some of the 
beautiful and restful spots in the 
The resorts are situated high 
stately mountains, on the banks 
Rhine and deep in ancient forests. 
natural attractions of those regions } 
been jealously guarded. It is possibly) 
take the healing waters at the most) 
lightful sea and mountain resorts in| 
world. There is nowhere any sugge: 
of the sanitarium or of ill health, 
contrary the resorts are famous for 
gaiety. 

AIR. ROUTES IN. SPAIN 


The first regular air line in Spain, w. 
is also the first in the Iberian Peninsi 
has commenced with a plane folloy 
the route from Seville to Lisbon by 1 
of Madrid. One flight will be m 
weekly, requiring six hours instead of © 
usual day and a half by train. Thet 
from Madrid to Lisbon will cost § 
and from Madrid to Seville $24, alloy 
15 kilograms of baggage to be carried 

The airplanes used are equipped 
three engines each, of a Dutch make 
194 horsepower, and will accommodé 
four passengers and the pilot. 

Similar lines from Madrid to Valene 
Barcelona and San Sebastian have be 
planned, as well as a route making t 
circuit from Madrid to Granada, Cordoy 
Seville, Jepez and Malaga to Madrid. 

At the present time a French line fre 
Toulouse to Casablanca makes stops 
Larache and other Mediterranean Cos 
towns en route. 


FOR OUR FISHERMEN 


Visitors to our National Parks tl 
summer will be provided with the best 
sport. In the work of stocking lakes a 
streams the Federal Bureau of Fisheri 
and the State hatcheries are cooperatit 
In Glacier National Park alone 3,266,6 
trout fry were distributed throughout t 
park, In many other parks equally ge 
erous supplies have been provided. | 


HAVANA 


oN ~=SUMMER 
“Wij VACATION TRIPS 


OOL, invigorating days at sea. Happy 
hours in gay and brilliant Havana, with 
specially arranged automobile sightseeing 
tripstoall principal points of interest included 
in the rate. Make this year’s vacation forever 
memorable through this unique and fascinat- 
ing cruise. 


10 DAYS and 
ALL EXPENSES $ 140 up 
Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. You 


can extend your tour to 17 days if desired. 
Opportunity for bathing and outdoor sports. 


MEXICO CITY: One Way $105. Round Trip $185. 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


SOUTH AFRICA 


For a “Different” Holiday 


Ae HERE you go exploring in a new land 
of wonder—primitive, mysterious. You 
follow “the lure of Africa” to weird 
Kaffr kraals, where chiefs and tribesmen 
dance to the booming of great war-drums 
—over karroo and veldt to regions of 
diamonds and gold. 


And, always, you enjoy the comforts of 
modern travel—excellent hotels, delight- 
ful shore resorts, de luxe railway service. 


Weekly sailings to Capetown and other Af- 
rican ports from England (Southampton). 
Magnificent “Castle” liners include the 


new motorship CARNARVON CASTLE. 
Tours cAround cAfrica 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 
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(a mid-ocean lament) 


. . . chosen by the socially pressed, by deb- 
utantes to be presented at the Court of St. 
James’s . . . sportsmen bound for the Grand 
National ... and directors with conferences in 
Paris .. Berlin. . Rome. 


They continue in the atmosphere they know 
and demand ... the ease and elegancies of 
life... acountry club afloat... the interior 
decorators have just remodeled her staterooms 
to anticipate the most exacting demands... 
comfortable, practical, aesthetic. 


The restaurant might be on the Boulevard des 
Italiens . . . ask Louis to arrange a dinner 
for you and guests . . . crepes suzettes are a 
specialité of the chef... Cunard offers the 
only a la carte service, without extra charge, 
on the Atlantic. 


The Mauretania is the only steamer which can 
leave England and France on Saturday and 
dock in New York the following Thursday 
... five days to cross the Atlantic... 
Broadway to Pall Mall—Park Avenue to the 


rue de la Paix. 


THE MAURETANIA SAILS 
July 6th — July 27th — August 17th 


To France and England 
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«. . . She'll beat us in 
by two days ... we 
should have booked on 


the Mauretania» 


CUNARD LINE 


1840 


See Your Local Agent 


- EIGHTY. SEVEN. YEARS. OF. SERVICE. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Double Duty 
Wardrola 


A steamer Ward- 
robe with capac- 
ity of full-size 
Wardrobe 
Trunk 


$72.50 to $200 


Smart, Continental Luggage 


#4” for Smart European Travelers 


Wardrobe Trunks > oot -7 ecu $20 to $250 
General-Purpose Trunks 10to7 1/5 


ly Women’s Fitted Cases........... 20 to 350 SB 
Met's: Pitted Case@: 52-063 0002072 25 to 150 VE 

Af, Traveliie Bags sc. 2.onsae ee 10:40) 75 
phy Women’s Hand Bags with secret 8 
BAGED OLE WOCKEt Eo 5 1s opel aaa 10 to 35 Yu 

A/, MoOney Bee ssn .ao erty meee 1,50 to 4 


By special arrangement with the “National Travel 
Club” any member properly identified will receive our 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25% 


CHAS. WOLF. 


LUGGAGE NEW YORK 


22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. Y 
) (Established 1863) 
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A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the ‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic spler- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands, 


By the famous ‘“‘ROTTERDAM"’< 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 
Under the Lelapeaainr gy ihe piled gla ol soa 
, > 66 r * ” § tons register 
THE “ROTTERDAM / 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and management on board, 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, 
Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Care- 
fully planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 
Number of guests limited Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co, Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of accommodations make 


reservations NOW 1928 Luxury Cruises 

Iustrated Folder 'T”’ on request to WEST INDIES 
HOLLAND-AMERICA | _ bythesuperboil . 
0 c burning $.5. VEENDAM 
LINE — eRICh 
21-24 State Street, New York AFRICA South AMERICA 
Boston, Philadelphia, Plitsbus phi Cleveland Chicago, AFRICA ¢¢ ay EUROPE 

Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, by superb oil burning 


New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, MexicoCity. 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


_S.S. VOLENDAM 


| On the Island of Happy Indolence 
(Continued from page 11) 


that we regard sitting under a 
|pandanus tree merely as sitting 
under a°pandanus tree. For a 
Tahitian it is much more than 


‘that, and their faculties, if they 


could be shown objectively, 
|would be seen polished and 
shining with the brightness of 
| well-used tools. 

Not that they spend their 
hours of leisure in resolving ab- 
struse intellectual or moral prob- 
lems. On the contrary, they have 
little faculty for abstract 
thought. But their physical 
senses, particularly those of sight 

‘and hearing, are always in use, 


}}and they are amazingly keen. 


| This explains in part, I suppose, 
isome of the mysteries of the 
coconut-radio. 

Only the other day I made an 
excursion far up the valley with 
a group of children to gather 
|oranges, We were in the midst 
|of this pleasant occupation; the 
| children were in the trees throw- 
‘ing down the fruit to me, when 
‘one of them shouted, ‘“Pereoo- 
| uira!” (Motor-car!) and a little 
'girl, who was putting the oranges 
\into baskets, said to me, “You'd 
\better go back to your house, 
| now.” 
| “Why ?” I asked. 
| “Your friend Pupuré has come 
|to see you.” 
| “Pupuré” is the common name 
|for any light-complexioned man. 

“How do you know he has 
come ?” 

“That was his car,’ she re- 

plied. “I know it by the sound 
|of the engine.” 
We were a long way from the 
|road, well beyond the range, I 
thought, of hearing any car that 
might be passing. Certainly, I 
had heard nothing, but the chil- 
dren had, and when I returned 
to my house, there was my friend 
awaiting me. He drives a Ford 
and there are two or three hun- 
dred of them on the island. The 
sound of the motor is like that of 
all other Fords, it seems to me, 
but this little girl had recognized 
it at once as belonging to my 
friend. She will make an ex- 
cellent coconut-radio operator 
fifty years from now. 

For age and the deep knowl- 
edge of humankind which is the 
fruit of years of experience are 
necessary, of course, to a really 
successful operator. All the old 
ladies I have been speaking of 
have this knowledge. The in- 
numerable hours of sitting under 
pandanus trees have not been 
wasted. They have been at their 
studies this long while, and as 
they have no books in the usual 
sense, except the Bible, they 
spend their ample leisure in 
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studying at first hand, and 
deep interest, the great bod 
human nature. By the time 
become self-appointed coc¢ 
wireless operators, not onb 
they know everything there} 
be known about all the ink 
tants of the island, but they 
excellent psychologists as 
able to forecast how any 
vidual will act under any im 
nable conditions. To them, 
back of a chance passer-b 
full-of meaning; and so she 
witted are they that they nof 
once any deviation from 
usual, in the carriage of the ht 
or the tone of the voice. 
know at once what this mea 
and often it affords them mat 
for news which will keep alls 
tions on their side of the isla 
busy for an hour or more. 


ity. In receiving messages th 
are as impartial as the Fat 
Good news or bad news, it is 
one to them; but they ha 
nothing like the placidity of t 
three grim sisters. The mome 
they turn from receiving 
broadcasting, they become ve 
human, and if it is good ney 
they pass it on infinitely bette 
and if bad news, immeasurab 
worse, than they received © 
This is a venial fault, no doub 
but nevertheless a fault in su 
important public servants. Mo 
people would prefer to know 2 
once the truth, whatever it ma 
be, of some piece of news whie 
concerns them. 

When I first came to Tahif 
there was living here a man o 
mixed Polynesian and Americat 
blood. His father and mothe 
had died years before, and ht 
himself was dead in so far a 
usefulness was concerned. 
was merely waiting for a legacy 
which was to come to him in the 
course of time from a wealthy 
paternal uncle, who lived if 
America. Everyone on 
island knew of this legacy. 
the strength of it store-keeper 
had, extended him rnin 
credit. He had a motor-car 
which was not paid for, and a 
house that creaked and groaned 
under the weight of a first and 
a second mortgage. He was 2 
royal spender, and gave lavish 
parties to his friends, the mer- 
chants of Papeete, who ate the 
food and drank the wine which 
they themselves had supplied. 
He had so little ready money 
that he even bought his tobaccc 
and matches on credit. 

At last the long-wished-fo1 
event happened; the paterna 

(Continued on page 43) 
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died. The news came by 
s, through a firm of 
irs in San Francisco, and 
essage was received at the 
Venus station. The lega- 
ho lived twenty miles from 
Venus, was immediately 
ed by coconut-radio that 
s to receive $50,000 under 
'rms of his uncle’s will. He 
d in to the Bougainville 
at Papeete, and was order- 
refreshment for all his 
ids and acquaintances when 
ctual written message from 
Point Venus station reached 
He was terribly disappoint- 
hd so were all of his credi- 
The old lady operators had 
even more excited than 
l. In transmitting the news 
toconut-radio they had in- 
bed the amount of the legacy 
9,500. 

nave often been surprised at 
speed with which European 
\merican songs are dissemi- 
Hd about the island. I am 
sure that the coconut-radio 
sponsible for this, but I 
ld think it is more than 
Some time ago I made a 
f sojourn in America, at the 
when the popular song, 
Yes, sir, she’s my baby! 

Yo, sir, I don’t mean maybe!” 
just been published. Upon 
ning to Tahiti, a few weeks 


wn 


The Citadel of the Golden Hill 


(Continued from page 30) 


it casks and cobweb-covered 
les. 
is in the autumn, when the 
shines on the grapevine- 
red hills where the ripened 
t filled with liquid gold and 
yellow leaves proclaim the 
rest ripe, that L’Auxois be- 
es the Céte d’Or. 
nd gold it is in more ways 
| one, for the market price 
urgundy wine increases with 
returning season. It is no 
der that the vines are zeal- 
y guarded by the owners, 
have inherited them from 
t-grandfathers. It is not 
sual for a vine to have been 
ing for two hundred years. 
| in fruit cultivation and 


On the Island of Happy Indolence 
(Continued from page 42) 


later, I found ‘Yes Sir, She’s 
My Baby” there before me. It 
was being sung all round the 
island—not the English version, 
of course, but a Tahitian one. 
Girls played it on their accordi- 
ons, boys on their mouth-organs ; 
mothers sang it to their children 
and fishermen sang it in the eve- 
ning as they paddled in their 
canoes along the reef. 

I suppose this is merely an- 
other piece of evidence which |} 
shows how small the world is be- | 
coming in these radio-active days. 
But as I have said, Tahiti has 
been coconut-radio-active for | 
centuries. Whoever doubts this | 
has only to come here for a brief 
visit. Within ten minutes of his 
arrival, the news will be known 
to everyone in the port and the 
adjacent villages. Within fif- 
teen minutes, the old lady oner- 
ator at Tehaupoo, the farthest 
settlement of all from Papeete, 
will be saying to some crony of 
hers: “I hear there’s a new 
Popaa-Marité (American) just 
arrived by the steamer. They 
say—” and then she will give a 
minute description of the new ar- 
rival, a complete catalogue of 
his physical peculiarities and a 
great deal of his family history; 
and if he could be listening, he’d 
learn many things about himself 
that he never knew before. 


preservation of yines and trees 
is one of the great achievements 
of the people of Europe. Espe- 
cially do the French excel in 
such conservation. 
Sémur-en-Auxois is only an 
hour’s ride by train or motor 
car from the spot where Caesar 
conquered the great Gallic chief, 
Vercingetorix. The prayer of 
the native has ever been a peti- 
tion to possess his land in peace. 
But the invader continues to 
come, if not with shot and shell, 
he comes in a modern touring 
car because the lure of France 
has a charm like unto magic and 
her provinces continue to cast 
a spell of enchantment, | 
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FRANK'S 


6th Annual: 


AR EAST 


and practically Every Port 
Historic and, Romanti 


Again the Famous 
Trans-Atlantic Liner 


“SCYTHIA” 


exclusively chartered for our 
guests, limit 390; especially 
adapted for cruising: spacious 
decks, two elevators, unusually 
Jarge and well ventilated cabins 
—all with hot and cold running 
water--suites, private baths; fin- Pt, re 
est Cunard service and cuisine. ‘ = 


Rates, reasonable for luxurious service, include attractive 
trips at every port; best hotels; automobiles, special trains, 
guides, etc. 
Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S.S. 
“Berengaria,” “Aquitania,” “Mauretania” or any 
Cunard steamer. 

Full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave. New York 


Philadelphia....1529 Locust St. Boston........ 33 Devonshire St. 
San Francisco...582 Market St. Lot Angeles...756 So. Broadway 


SUMMER TRIPS IN THE EAST ie 
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Visiting Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec Saguenay 
River, Ausable Chasm and Lake George. Ocean Cruises to Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Canadian Labrador, Quebec, Florida, Jamaica, Havana, 
Porto Rico, West Indies and Bermuda. Motor Tours over the Mohawk 
Trail and to Cape Cod, White Mountains, Maine Coast, Adirondacks, 
Montreal and Quebec. 
ASK FOR OUR 72-PAGE BOOK OF EASTERN TRIPS NO. A-106,. 

We arrange itineraries for independent trave: to suit individual requirements and supply 
all tickete before departure covering all Pullman, steamship, hotel and motor coach 
reservations along with a detailed itinerary giving complete information on the trip, 


THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
Independent Travel Reservations Everywhere 


18 WEST 34th STREET oe . NEW YORK 
Astor Court Building, adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 


MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The Miami Beach of the North 
Open June to November—American and European Plan 
A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 
At atmosphere of true refinement, 200 rooms with private 
e baths. Fireproof construction. With its hills and valleys, 
lakes and woods, the Ocean and Sound, Montauk offers unsur. 


passed facilities for the enjoyment of every outdoor sport, or a 
panacea for those in quest of relaxation. 


“The Same Dependable Hospitality” — Illustrated Booklet om request. 

F. L. ABEL, Asst. Mor. BERNHARD LUNDBERG, Manager 

Winter: The King Cole Winter: The Lincoln 
Miami Beach, Fla. Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Rue Scribe” 
PARIS 


The one address 
Americans travel- 
ing abroad should 

know 
Why— 


Because “11 Rue Scribe” js the 
Personal Service headquarters of the 
American traveler abroad—the Paris 
‘office of the American Express Com- 
pany. 

The picture below tells the story. 
{t is an early morning scene in front 
of 11 Rue Scribe—just an eager 
lot of American travelers awaiting 
the opening of this office—to get 
their mail from home—to ask a 
hundred and one questions about 
passport intricacies, routes, hotel 
reservations, etc. It is where they 
secure their railway and steamship 
tickets and perfect their arrange- 
ments for continental travel. What- 
ever the needs or desires of the 
American traveler abroad, ‘11 Rue 
Scribe” knows the answer and 
renders the service with true Ameri- 
can courtesy and dispatch. 


A similar service to travelers 
is rendered at the American Express 
offices in London, Rome, Cairo, Cal- 
cutta, Hongkong, and other principal 
cities of the world. 

Travelers abroad are assured 
this service to its full extent when 
they carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


“Sky-blue” in color, these 
Cheques give the traveler the fullest 
protection against the loss or theft 
of his travel funds. They are spend- 
able and acceptable everywhere, For 
more than 36 years American travel- 
ers have fouddl Rersonal comfort and 
financial security thru their use. 


American Express Travelers 
Cheques are issued in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 
Come in a handy wallet. They 


cost only 75c for $100 worth. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 

AMERICAN EXPRESS AND 

AMERICAN RAILWAY EX- 
PRESS OPES 


The Rock of Spanish Kingship 
(Continued from page 13) 


a moral anarchy will have ended. 

Indeed, the new Spanish ex- 
periment is much fuller of 
meaning than Europe of the 


that its modern building is con- 
tinuous with that of its fathers. 
Therefore, the Alcazar, though 
nearly all the stones are new 


and though only the great facade north and west has as yet 
remains of the original palace, grasped. In one form or an- 
is still the shrine of monarchy. other, one nation after another 


It is still the place where the 
populace rose, under the minor- 
ity of Alphonso VI. (a little 
after Bannockburn) and where, 
five years later, when the child 
had become a man, such awful 
vengeance was taken against the 
rebels. It is still the onlace 
where, young and great, Isabella, 
the last heiress of Castile, was 
proclaimed queen: she who by 
her marriage with Aragon was 
at last to unite all Spain and to 
open the great century in which 
Spain made the New World. It 
is still the same place from 
which that young, proud woman, 
only two years after her crown- 
ing, rode out alone and dom- 
inated the mob with her single 
presence. It is still the place 
where (again, how symbolic of 
the Crown!) Charles I. of Eng- 
land, in that Spanish adventure 
which failed, Charles, the last to 
be possessed in his own country 
of full kingship, sat at meat and 
looked out of the high windows 
upon the Clamores far below. 

Segovia was, and remains, the 
last of those intensely national 
kingly centers of the Recon- 
quista, whence the final charge 
was made which swept all Spain 
into the Christian net; leaving 
only Andalusia to Islam as a 
vassal remnant. For it was 
hence, as from a base, that Al- 
phonso VI. went out to seize 
Toledo and to ride south as far 
as the Morena and to plant the 
seed which three lifetimes later 
flowered in the final victory of 
Navas. 

All this is in Segovia, and 
Segovia, as I have said, is king- 
ship. Anyone who would get 
into himself the spirit of king- 
ship and revive the mood of that 
institution which was a neces- 
sity to our fathers will do well 
to pass a lonely week in Segovia, 
thinking upon all these things. 
For Spain is now beginning the 
restoration of the kings. That 
with which Italy first startled 
the world not many years ago 
Spain has now undertaken: the 
re-erection of Monarchy. We 
are watching, with very little 
news of it and allowed very 
little comprehension of it here in 
the north, the most significant 
and the most profound of exper- 
iments. If the example shall 
spread to France, the victory 
will be won: the professional 
politician and his financial mas- 
ters will pass from Europe and 


falls back, from sheer necessity 
of living, upon this old stable 
model of personal rule, of real 
and resvectable authority: pop- 
ular: not yet traditional, but 
already welcomed. Elsewhere 
than in Spain it is either masked 
by an electoral process, as in the 
United States; or it is a dictator- 
ship, as in Italy, with no pro- 
vision as yet for its own con- 
tinuance; or it is a military or- 
ganization, as in Germany to- 
day—an act of police not fully 
developed there yet and cer- 
tainly not yet fixed. But in 
Spain the riddance of the pro- 
fessional politician, the estab- 
lishment of responsible and real 
authority is avowedly and openly 
a preliminary to the full estab- 
lishment of monarchy, tradi- 
tional, popular and permanent. 

Whether this good thing will 
succeed or no, none can 
prophesy. The chances are in 
its favor so far as popular sup- 
port is concerned; one can be 
very sure of that, for there is 
not a nation in Europe but is 
disgusted with the falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and weakness of par- 
liamentary oligarchy and the 
political catch-words which con- 
fused the nineteenth century. 
But two great perils, among 
many lesser ones, threaten the 
final success of the experiment. 
One is what was the running 
sore, and is still the scar, of 
Morocco. The other is the prob- 
lem of Catalonia. 

It is not for a foreigner to 
judge either of these; but it is 
for all observers interested in 
this. great experiment to note 
them and to watch their effect. 
For the rest, the main forces are 
in kingship’s favor. The blood 
is there. The dictatorship is 
courageous, among a people who 
worship Spanish courage; it is 
devoid of hypocrisy, among a 
people contemptuous of hypoc- 
risy; and when the time shall 
come for the full restoration of 
monarchical power, there is a 
monarch present who can use it. 
Would that other nations today 

_could say that! 

Perhaps when I am an old 
man I shall return and stop 
again in my little inn at Segovia, 
and hear of some kingly act 
done, some kingly order given 
to a new Spain trom the Alcazar 
of Segovia. I hope so; for the 
place should bring luck, and that 
one hardly feels of Madrid. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FAMOUS FOR GO) 


2 Courses 


THE MOUNT PLEAS 


Open July 7 
C.J. ROOT, Manager 


For Information, Rates, Ete., 
Address Hotels 


CHRISTMAS and NEW 
in PARIS 


Leaving New York Dec. 17, S.S. “Ft 
DE LUXE HOLIDAY TOU! 
TEN DAYS IN PARIS © 
Including Luncheon and Dinner in 
famous café and restaurant where 
“specialty” will be served. Theatres. 
ly. Opera. Sight-seeing trips. Tim 
shopping. Make your plans now. — 
Special Booklet describing this tot 
Also attractive short cruises to 


Bermuda, Bahamas, Great Lakes, Cé 

nia, Panama, Porto Rico, Mexico, 

West Indies, South and Central Am 

National Parks. 

Independent European Itineraries U 
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‘BETTER SERVICE TRAVEL BUR 
303 Fifth Ave. N. Y. Caledonia 


EUROPE 


Our organization specializes in Year-’Rol 
European Travel exclusively. Advise prop 
date of sailing, number in party and 00 
tries you plan visiting, and let us 
itinerary to conform with your requiremé 
and budget. 
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oe $3000 to $40,000 a year. Prepare g 
during spare time. Also earn while you | 
New easy method. Nothing else like it. 
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Photography”? and full particulars. Special 
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Sail from Vancouver, B. C. : 
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vested in American in- 
This does not look as if 
hn capital did not like 
or if Canada did not 
erican capital, howl the 
istic wolf-pack never so 


West! You are ina 
nd different atmosphere, 
tirely friendly; for the 
y Tariff hit western 
an ranches an awful wal- 
five years; but the wallop 
peculiar repercussion. It 
wiped out old hard and 
party lines of Grit (low 
and Tory (high tariff). 
was no section of the 
unhurt by the slump in 
values from 1920 to 1924. 
y, who might from social 
, or mistaken belief in cry 
ounter-cry of danger to 
connection —be more 
merican and pro-British 
‘the British themselves, 
i in the howl when hus- 
. business almost tottered. 
um sorry, with these mines 
ng in northwestern Ontario, 
ve have become so Ameri- 
td,” said a pompous pro- 
gentleman to the Duke 
nnaught, when the latter 
| Governor-General of 
Ha. 
,’ said His Royal High- 
“what is good enough for 
ficans is good enough for 


_ 


tside social—and by social I 
| society circles in the lim- 
meaning of terms usually 
ed in changing and growing 
aunities, when people have 
shaken down or climbed up 
xed status—I doubt if you 
find any community, from 
upeg to the Pacific, that 
d openly subscribe to any 
\merican attitude, That may 
been rampant in one period 
> war, when Canada was suf- 
g frightful mortality and 
e Sam was lagging terribly 
Ip of man-power ; but in the 
p of 1920-24, when popula- 
began to flow south of the 
sr in floods and the Fordney 
f for the time dealt the Can- 
1 rancher a staggering blow, 
every line of business, from 

to pawn shop, suffered 
the latter found risks big— 
onviction was driven in on 
Nest that closer trade rela- 

with the United States 
d help the West, when all 
hauvinist propaganda didn’t. 
| prosper, to hold its popu- 
1, to increase its population, 
West ‘must have American 
al to develop lands, oils, 
s, fisheries, lumber areas, of 
n vast holdings are already 


hat Canada Thinks of the United States 
(Continued from page 28) 


under American operation; and 
the West realizes you can’t both 
invite capital in and welcome it 
with a kick in the face. 

Vancouver is today the most 
prosperous city in Canada. Why? 
It is not necessarily because of 
Oriental traffic. China buys rel- 
atively little. 

Vancouver is prosperous be- 
cause of the enormous shipments 
of wheat (48 to 60 million bush- 
els annually), of lumber, of 
chilled and canned fish, of fruit 
and minerals going to the world 
markets through Panama. Cana- 
dian rails can combine land and 
water rates through Panama. 
American rails can’t. But Ameri- 
can tax payers’ money built 
Panama. Yet—when I was in 
Vancouver last summer, my ho- 
tel room chanced to be above the 
banquet hall. I got in late. An 
orator was fulminating. The 
cheers literally heaved my bed- 
room floor. I got a paper in the 
morning to see what it was all 
about. The climax of the mid- 
night cheers had been roused by 
the question: “Should we stand 
for the absorption of our finan- 
cial autonomy by old Uncle 
Sam?” Yet old Sam’s pocket- 
book had built Panama; and 
Vancouver was prospering be- 
cause of Panama. To suppose 
that the speaker didn’t know 
that is to write him down a 
sub-moron idiot. Could a better 
example be given of the insincer- 
ity of the Chauvinistic catch 
cries? 

A few summers ago I en- 
countered on the streets of a 
British Columbia city an old 
Canadian school friend. Old 
school friends don’t usually pose, 
She was just back from the first 
two weeks she had ever spent in 
England in her life, and she had 
keyed her voice to a certain high 
tinkle, which was acquired. As 
we talked she gave me this part- 
ing shot—“I am_ so’y,” she 
slurred her r’s, “to obse’ve you 
have acqui’d that abominable 
Yankee accent.” 

“Darlint,” I said, “I am equal- 
ly grieved to observe you have 
acquired a bad attack of English 
adnoids,” and. we parted better 
friends than ever. 

I have lived half my life in 
Canada and never heard one un- 
kind word against United States 
until the war period. I have 
lived half my life in the United 
States and never heard one un- 
kind word against Canada. 

Let us not take the Chau- 
vinists too seriously; for a wise 
man said 2,000 years ago, “Thou 
knowest, that thou also hast 
cursed in thy heart.” 
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CONSTANTINOPLE— 
capital of the old Ottoman 
Masterpiece empire, in European 
Turkey, on the Bosporus, 
the Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora. An im- 
perial mistress for nearly 
sixteen hundred years, this 
beautiful Byzantine city 
has seen hundreds of feeb- 
ler capitals arise and crum- 
ble to the dust of the ages. 
Palaces, mosques, oriental 
splendor and 
beyond belief. 
A never-to-be-forgotten 


luxury 


vision On our 


CRUISE SUPREME 


to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


On the specially chartered 
White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor”’ 


From New York January 21 
to March 28, 1928 


Let us tell you more about 
this cruise! 


THOS. COOK& SON 


New York 
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=| Offering the Charm 


of the Seashore combined with 


the Resources of 


Through the soothing climate 
of the tropics, to the enchant- 
ing places you have dreamed 
of—Havana, gayer than Monte 
for 
The 


* Carlo, Panama, famous 
bathing, fishing, golf. 
West Coast Cities 
of Callao—(port of 
Lima) — Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, An- 
tofagasta and Valpa- 
raiso, where you 
will thrill to the 
glorious mountain 
scenery and be fas- 
cinated by its anti- 
quity. 


a Modern Hotel 


On large, luxurious vessels, 
built specially for tropical trav- 
el, you make this restful, in- 
vigorating voyage. Every com- 
fort-giving innovation . . . 
airy staterooms, comfortable 
lounges,music rooms, 
cafes, broad, breeze- 
swept decks. All the 
social delights... 
deck sports, tea 
dances, fancy dress 
balls, concerts. A 
cuisine to be com- 
pared only with fin- 
est hotels. Thought- 
ful, attentive service. 


Tours Round South America Arranged 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Apply: SANDERSON & SON, Inc. 


26 Broadway, N. Y. 


, or any travel agent 


;— DISTINCTIVE JOURNEYS— 


Near East Trip—Sept. 20—93 Days 
Eminent educational leader. Visiting 
Athens, Constantinople, Cairo and Jeru- 
salem. Trip includes Angora, Khartum 
and other unusual places. 


"Round World—October 15—173 Days 
Each country visited at ideal time— 
Chrysanthemum time in Japan—Reli- 
gious festivals in India—Week in Java 
—Spring in Egypt—Palestine at Easter. 
World-renowned leader will make con- 
tacts with people of importance. 

South America—Jan. 19—79 Days 
Extensive tour including Inca Ruins and 
Iguazu Falls. Under competent leader. 

North Africa—Jan., 1928—69 Days 
Private motor trip to the Land of Enchant- 
ment. Leader one with long residence and close 
personal connections throughout the country. 


Ask for Booklet 


World Acquaintance Tours 
51 West 49th St. - New York City 


INTERESTED IN ASTROLOGY ? 


Let me send you a copy of the new and 
enlarged edition of that intensely inter- 
esting brochure “WHAT ASTROLOGY 
MEANS TO YOU,” just off the press. 
It is free—sent postpaid for 10 cents 


(coin)—but act quickly. The previous 
edition only lasted 3 months, and hun- 
dreds were disappointed. 


CEOIL M. HIND, Astro-analyst 
6013-B 27th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


New York’s Sight-Seeing Yacht 


Fast Steamer ‘‘Tourist’’—Capacity 500 Passengers. 
Leaves Battery Landing, N. Y., Daily and Sunday 
10:30 A. M., 2:30 P. M. 

A Panorama of 40 Miles Around Manhattan Island 

Sailing up the Wast River under bridges past 
Navy Yard, Blackwell’s Island, Hell Gate, down 
the Hudson, past Palisades, Grant’s Tomb, Sky 
Scrapers, Ocean Steamers, Statue of Liberty and 
other points of interest. 

Lecturer, Refreshments, Lady Attendant 
Phones Whitehall 9464-9487 


YOUR MOTOR TOUR 


should include best roads, best hotels 
scenic attractions, 
Motor Guides select them for 
Motorways of New England; 
Motorways around New York, 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid—Catalog free 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 


and 
MacNair’s famous pocket 
you: Seenie 
Metropolitan 


1459 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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Newport’s Tower of Mystery 
(Continued from page 23) 


The entire wall is set in sev- 
eral inches from the outer edges 
of the piers. The diameter of 
the structure measuring through 
the base of the piers is twenty- 
three feet; measuring through 
the base of the wall it is eigh- 
teen feet nine inches. The top 
of the wall is a foot more in 
thickness than the base. 

The structural features of the 
building have led many to be- 
lieve in its Norse origin. In 
many ways it is very similar to 
the castles and baptistries which 
this ardently religious people left 
behind them in various parts of 
the world. The “Mill,” the only 
one of its kind in America, is 
therefore supposed to be a relic 
of the Vinland colony founded 
by the Norsemen in the eleventh 
century. On the other hand, the 
two windows and floors seem to 
argue other authorship. There 
is convincing proof, to my mind, 
that the Northmen did not con- 
struct the windows, and that they 
did not lay the floors, at least the 
first one, for the purposes of a 
mill. 

The builders of the Tower 
were very careful and scientific 
workmen. That the Tower was 
built in conformity to a definite 
plan has already been shown by 
the measurements I have given. 
Moreover there is the remark- 
able fact that the eight pillars 
are placed exactly on the cardi- 
nal and semi-cardinal points of 
the compass. Even the variation 
of the needle has been allowed 
for, so that due north bisects one 
of the pillars. Now, it is un- 
thinkable that men who so re- 
spected beauty, symmetry and 
science would disregard them all 
in the construction of the win- 
dows, which, as can easily be 
seen from the picture, are differ- 
ent in size, at different floor 
levels, and independent of inter- 
columniation. The inevitable con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the two 
windows of the building were 
constructed by a remodeler who 
made incisions in the flinty wall 
at locations where there was the 
least resistance. Ease, not aes- 
thetics, utility not symmetry, 
were his standards. 

Furthermore, master workmen 
in building a mill would not 
place the lower floor beams, on 
which the weight of the ma- 
chinery would rest, on the piers 
at the ends of the arches, as was 
actually done. They would know 


that the tremor of the 
mill would endanger the 2 
As a floor for a fort or bap 
that position would be quit 
ficient. Evidently they d 
intend the building for a tf 

The claim that the “Mil 
built by Governor Arnok 
cause he refers to “my 
built mill’ in his: will, an 
cause the composition of 
mortar seems to be identica 
that used in colonial hous 
unconvincing. No doubt hi 
a stone mill, or thought he 
but it could have been ag 
one On the other hand he 
have changed “the old Té 
into a mill which he terme 
own. 


The theory of Indian ¢ 
of the Tower has already 
shown to be untenable bee 
the workmanship is much 
perior to that of the Indians 


My belief is that the strue 
including the fireplace, ski 
built over one of the piers, 
erected prior to the English 
tlement at Rhode Island. A 
wards the English colon 
needing a mill to grind 4 
grain, fitted up the “Old § 
Tower” for the purpose. 
conclusion gives due respee 
both tenable theories. 

There are no vestiges of 
floors and machinery at thet 
today. The entire interior is 
posed to the open sky, and 
grass is growing green within 
circle of the piers. Pigeons 
in the niches of the walls, 
the lusty squeals of the yo 
squabs remind cne of the 
stant struggle of all life to m 
tain existence—that strug) 
which prompts even men 
trample ruthlessly over 
monuments and memories of 
past. 


When I visited “the Old M 
boys were flying kites nearby 
the park and calling to each o 
joyously. Their minds were fil 
entirely with the present. E 
the old Newport resident wh 
I found sitting comfortably 
the shade of an overshadow 
elm, and to whom I turned 
information about the fascinat 
ruin, knew little, and perhi 
cared less, about the object wh 
has given his town one of 
most striking distinctions. — 
did, however, beg a quarter 
me with which “to buy a sa 
wich and a little coffee.” 
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The Syrian Tribesmen Who Defied France 
(Continued from page 18) 


After seeing this citadel, I can 
now picture how difficult a feat 
it is to swoop down within three 
yards of the roof and drop with 
accurate aim burlap bags filled 
with ration blocks of ice, ciga- 
rettes, and even letters from 
home. 

El-Kanawat, Biblical Kenath, 
can be reached from es-Suweida 
by a four-hour horseback ride 
over a narrow trail. This is in 
accordance with the Druse idea 
of self-protection, for only one 
horseman at a time can approach 
the village. The horses for our 
excursion were hospitably do- 
nated and, to one who had al- 
ways admired Druse horseman- 
ship from a distance, the oppor- 


| tunity to ride a Druse horse was 


much anticipated. But, like eat- 
ing raw oysters for the first 
time, it looks easier than it really 
is, for Druse saddles have no 
pommels, the stirrups are broad, 
flat pieces of board, and, most 
distressing of all, the bridle is 
really only a halter with a single 
twisted hemp lead rope instead 
of a rein. 

A Druse horse knows only 
two gaits—a slow walk and a 
mad gallop. To one not accus- 
tomed to the sudden bursts of 
temperament from which ll 
Arabic horses seem to suffer 
there comes a palpitating sensa- 
tion along with the realization 
that there is a total absence of 
the usual aids one would expect 
to employ in checking the steed 
in his mad career. The Howa- 
jah, who had once figured in 
the United States Cavalry, was 
explaining how to deal with such 
horses when his mount dashed 
across an old Roman bridge, the 
girth of his saddle gave way, 
and the Howajah carried small 
bits of lava rock in certain parts 
of his anatomy for several weeks 
thereafter. 

The approach to el-Kanawat 
is guarded by seven tall Co- 
rinthian columns which tower 
over the surrounding landscape. 
These are the sentinels of some 
ruined temple. The ruins of el- 
Kanawat, although a bit better 
preserved because of their inac- 
cessibility, gave us much the 
same impression as had those of 
Bosra, being composed of the 
same mixture of ancient, medie- 
val and modern Druse architec- 
ture. 

For every meal during our 
stay we were banqueted by the 
Sheikhs of a different village, 
and, as evidence of Emir Said’s 
popularity, there were not nearly 
enough mealtimes to go around. 
There was always some enter- 
tainment provided for us. Some- 


In writing to advertisers, 


times it would be a lone fiddler, 
picking out a monotone on his 
one-stringed, home-made violin. 
Sometimes it would be a group 
singing their folk songs. But 
more often it would be dancing, 
by the men only, for although the 
Druse peasant women are not as 
secluded as Moslem women they 
are not permitted to take part 
in the public functions of their 
men folk. Druse women always 
cover the left eye with a white 
veil which they keep adjusted 
by holding it with their teeth. 

The banquet culminating our 
visit was given by Selim Pasha 
Atrash, then Governor of the 
Independent State of the Djebel 
Druse. He received us at the 
Governmental Mansion at Aereh 
where the Atrash family has 
lived in the feudal “‘castle” built 
by Selim Pasha’s grandfather, 
Ismael el Atrash, ever since the 
latter’s death in 1869. Some of 
the reception rooms have been 
finished in pseudo - European 
style. For many generations the 
Atrash family has supplied the 
governors for the Druse people, 
and in consideration of this pop- 
ularity of the Atrashes the 
French, under the mandate, ap- 
pointed Selim Pasha Atrash as 
governor. 

To entertain us, Selim Pasha 
had arranged one of the jousting 
tournaments which are the 
Druses’ principal diversion when 
not fighting a feud. After our 
ride to el-Kanawat we well ap- 
preciated the fearless riding of 
the Druses on their ungovern- 
able mounts, dashing at each 
other at full tilt and rising in 
their saddles to hurl long wooden 
lances. 


This performance made us re- | 


flect upon the Crusader legend. 
There are those who claim that 
the Crusaders brought this form 
of sport to Europe from Syria. 
One striking young jouster, 
with a great shock of carroty 
hair and a nose covered with 
ginger-bread freckles, who al- 
ways seemed to crave the thick- 
est of the fray, made us gasp, 
“A fighting Irishman, sure 
enough !” 

More than two hundred guests 
sat down to the Governor’s ban- 
quet, at long tables covered with 
white linen and set with proper 
silver. The food, moreover, was 
decidedly French and was served 
in many courses, very much in 
contrast to the previous Druse 
banquets, 

Having had these manifesta- 
tions of how important to the 
Druses are the claims of hos- 
pitality, we can now well appre- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Syrian Tribesmen Who Defied France 
(Continued from page 47) 


ciate the incentive which partly 
inspired the revolution against 
French control. In 1921 Ahmed 
Mureiwed, a prominent Syrian 
Nationalist, with two followers, 
accused of having made an at- 


tempt on the life of General 
Gouraud, then French High 
Commissioner to Syria, took 


temporary refuge in the home 
of Sultan Pasha Atrash, a cousin 
of Selim Pasha. Upon learning 
of this, the French authorities 
dispatched a company of troops 
to arrest the suspects. As the 
prisoners were being taken to es- 
Suweida, the soldiers escorting 
them were attacked by Sultan 
Pasha and a band of his men, 
with the result that one French 


officer was killed and _ several 
men wounded. 
The reason offered by the 


Druses for this attack was that 
the arrest of Mureiwed was a 
direct violation of the rules of 
Druse hospitality that the per- 
son of a guest is inviolable and 
must be safeguarded by the host 
as long as the guest wishes to 
remain in his home. 

A general uprising of the 
Druses followed the refusal of 
the French to give up the pris- 
oners, resulting in numerous 
French casualties and the de- 
struction of the Druse villages 
by French airplanes. Sultan 
Pasha finally retired to Trans- 
jordania, He shortly returned, 
however, and began again to 
annoy the French with raids. 
From that time the relationship 
between the French and Druses 
has been none too stable, as the 
Druses never forgave what 
seems to us to have been a mere 
act of justice. However, the 
French apparently realizing that 
a psychological mistake had been 
made tried to make amends by 
dramatically pardoning Sultan 
Pasha and all his insurgent fol- 
lowers who had been sentenced 
to death im absentia by a French 
Court Martial for the unwar- 
ranted killing of French troops. 

Soon after our visit our friend 
Selim Pasha Atrash died—some 
say from a broken heart because 
he felt that his people had been 
led into subjugation by signing 
an agreement to uphold the 
French Mandate in Syria in re- 
turn for only a nominal inde- 
pendence. Sultan Pasha Atrash, 
now head of the Atrash family, 
did not succeed his cousin, Selim 
Pasha, as Governor, a French 
officer, Captain Carbillet, being 
appointed Governor instead, 

The second main cause for 
the revolt instigated and led by 
Sultan Pasha Atrash resulted 
from the zeal of the new French 


Governor to reform the anti- 
quated Druse customs. He tried 
to replace some of the impas- 
sable Roman roads by modern 
motor highways. He attempted 
to install at es-Suweida a water 
system which should be adequate 
and at the same time sanitary. 
He introduced some modern 
methods of agriculture, replacing 
the crooked stick, which has al- 
ways served the peasants as a 
plow, by tractors, and the 
wooden drag studded with lava 
rock by an up-to-date thresher. 

All these beneficial reforms 
met with indifference if not op- 
position from the Druses. But, 
most of all, Captain Carbillet 
created displeasure by his meas- 
ures in breaking up their ancient 
feudal system. Whenever a 
peasant came to him and com- 
plained of mistreatment from 
his over-lord, this Sheikh was 
promptly apprehended and in- 
vited to assist with the improve- 
ment of the public highway for 
a certain prescribed term of days 
sufficient to allow him to medi- 
tate fully upon his misdemean- 


ors. Such an insult to the phe- 
nomenal pride and _ traditional 
prestige of the all - powerful 


Druse Sheikhs was unthinkable. 
When a petition for Captain 
Carbillet’s replacement by a man 
more respectful of Druse tradi- 
tions was ignored by the French 
High Commissioner, they pro- 
tested by ambushing and prac- 
tically annihilating a column of 
French troops near Ezra on the 
edge of the Lejah and open war 
was thereupon declared. 

At the present time it seems 
that the Lost Crusaders are 
fighting a losing battle, for, while 
the inaccessibility of their moun- 
tains and their great bravery in 
battle have hitherto made them 
invincible foes, they are no match 
for modern airplanes, tanks and 
powerful seventy-fives. And, 
while one must admire their 
courageous spirit of independ- 
ence and _ their old-fashioned 
virtues, one must, on the other 
hand, have considerable sympa- 
thy for France, who has unself- 
ishly sacrificed her brave sons in 
order that she may faithfully 
fulfil her obligation to the 
League of Nations and to the 
world by upholding the terms of |. 
the Mandate requiring her to 
maintain a safe and equitable 
government for all Syria—an 
impossible task as long as the 
Druses with their inherent ha- 
tred of the native Christians re- 
main hostile and uncontrolled. 
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The Heart of Modern Germany 
(Continued from page 38) 


kaleidoscope. The narrow tribu- 
tary of the Spree, flowing at our 
feet, was a busy artery of traffic, 
for this rendezvous with its lure 
of beer and food and music 
drew excursionists from near 
and far. So along the liquid 
highway moved a succession of 
skiffs, some of which were oc- 
cupied by only a passenger or 
two, while others were crowded 
to their capacity. There were 
few boats that did not harbor 
amateur musicians who played 
while their fellow voyagers sang, 
and some boatloads of merry- 
makers were veritable choral so- 
cieties. Now and then, between 
these boats of recreationists, 


moved the more solemn barges 
of the farmers, propelling their 
cargoes of produce. As the late 
afternoon wore on, the tables in 
the garden were vacated one by 
one, and with much chattering 
and laughter the people em- 
barked on their respective crafts 
for the journey home. Finally, 
with reluctance, we followed the 
others. An hour away at Lub- 
benau, one of the principal towns 
of the Spreewald, our car was 
waiting to carry us over the long, 
flat plain to Berlin. We were 
leaving this simple, unaffected 
paradise of the Wends to dine 
in one of the finest hotels in 
Europe. 


The City of Joan of Arc’s Martyrdom 
(Continued from page 22) 


mense space of ground, and, as 
it was raised on the foundations 
of the old Roman amphitheater, 
was elliptical in shape. It con- 
sisted of several towers connect- 
ed by high walls, and was 
intended to overawe the citizens 
of Rouen and the neighborhood. 
The only portion remaining of 
this great building is the donjon 
keep, which today is known as 
the Tour Jeanne d’ Arc. 

The scene we shall recall as 
we stand in this last remaining 
tower of the castle of Rouen 
is connected with Jeanne d’Arc. 
For it was in a prison of this 
castle of Philip Augustus that 
she spent the long months of her 
captivity. Some say confined in 
an iron cage, where the people 
used to come and jeer at her. 
Others tell us that at night she 
was fastened to her bed by pad- 
locks, and that three rough Eng- 
lish soldiers slept in her room, 
while two others kept guard 
without. Each of her. three 
judges had a key to her prison, 
that they might visit her at any 
moment, and torture her with 
questions. In the walls of her 
dungeon holes had been bored 
between the stones, that she 
might be spied upon by day and 
by night. 

Day after day, week after 
week, she lay in her dark 
dungeon; while her judges, who 
were all chosen from her bitter- 
est enemies, “sought accusation 
against her to put her to death.” 
There was that arch-fiend, Pier- 
re Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
and his creatures Loiseleur and 
Jean d’Estivet, together with 
many others, and of the Eng- 
lish the Earl of Warwick and 
Cardinal Beaufort. As we turn 
aside to the left, shortly after 
leaving the station, and enter the 
dim old donjon keep, we fancy 


we see the sinister faces and 
shadowy forms of these her 
judges, seated and awaiting the 
coming of their victim. On the 
great hearth, sheltered by its 
heavy canopy, still lie instru- 
ments of torture such as those 
with which Jeanne was threaten- 
ed, if she did not confess her 
crime of heresy. And the stone 
walls seem to echo her reply: “If 
you should tear me limb from 
limb until my soul part company 
from my body, I can say no 
more than I have said. And 
even if forced by pain I should 
say something else, afterwards 
I should always declare that you 
made me say it by force.” 

That is the great scene we 
picture as we stand in the old 
circular stone chamber today. It 
is the first of many which haunt 
us as we make our way through 
the streets of Rouen. For the 
city is permeated with memories 
of the Maid. Wherever we go 
we cannot escape her. It is by 
the Rue Jeanne d’Arc that we 
pass down into the city. In the 
cemetery of Saint Ouen, now a 
public garden, we shall find her 
again in the presence of her ac- 
cusers. We shall see the raised 
platform where her judges are 
seated, the pulpit from which 
William Erard addresses her, 
browbeats her, terrifies her, and 
all this under the very shadow 
of the dwelling of that merciful 
God whom they, like their vic- 
tim, profess to serve and follow. 

But this took place five cen- 
turies ago. For all that time the 
memory of Jeanne d’Arc has 
clung about the streets of the 
city. Histories, stories, poems, 
plays have been written about 
her. And now in these latter 
days she has received innumer- 
able tributes of honor from all 
the nations in Christendom. 
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Adventuring With India’s Native Police 
(Continued from page 33) 


than a year later I recognized 
the landowner among the visit- 
ors who were waiting to see me. 
I greeted him heartily, but to 
my utter surprise found him in 
mortal terror. He was certain 
Ram Singh had escaped and was 
at that moment on his way to 
India to wreak vengeance on 
him for assisting the police. I 
laughed the possibility of escape 
to scorn, but failed to reassure 
him. He could not tell me how 
he knew, but the awful certainty 
was present in his mind. 

It must be remembered I had 
seen the landowner several times 
in the months that had passed, 
and he had been perfectly at 
rest on the matter. To quiet 
his fears I appointed two armed 
constables to mount guard over 
his house, and forgot the occur- 
rence. A fortnight later a tele- 
gram came to me from the Bom- 
bay police, and it read as fol- 
lows: “S. S. Amara on arrival 
yesterday reported picking up 
native of India on a raft two 
hundred miles south of the An- 
damans. Finger prints corre- 
spond with Ram Singh of your 
district. Send someone to iden- 
tify him.” It was Ram Singh 
all right. This was long before 
the days of wireless, and no 
message had come to the land- 
owner through any channel 
known to man. Call it telep- 
athy or what you will, but the 
fact remains that it was a sur- 
prising incident. Furthermore, 
it indicates how superstitious 
and apprehensive the Indian 
can be. 

The native of India is a com- 
bination of bravery and fear. 
In an epidemic of cholera he 
will die of fright without being 
stricken by the disease at all. 
If severely ill, he will make up 
his mind that his time is up, 
cease all resistance and permit a 
disease that is not necessarily 
mortal to wipe him out, I re- 
call an occasion when an Indian 
guard was bitten by a cobra. 
He rapidly developed all the 
signs of fatal snake bite. In his 
agony he would listen to no one. 
However, we failed to discover 
the wound, and his neighbor said 
that the snake had merely passed 
across his bare leg. Yet he was 
dying in front of our eyes. 
Since there was nothing else to 
do, we procured flery, native al- 
cohol and poured it down his 
throat in spite of his protests 
that it would make him lose 


caste. With his spirit thus for- 
tified, he forgot the fear of 
death, and the next morning he 
appeared on parade as usual. 
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For all their superstitious 
fears, the Indians of the police 
possess a courage and a fidelity 
that no race can surpass. The 
men on secret service cross the 
frontier and risk their lives daily 
without any hesitation. With- 
out any credentials they travel 
in lawless places as camelmen or 
traders in company with horse 
thieves, cut-throats of the bor- 
der and the riff-raff of Central 
Asia. They may be absent for 
a year getting the information 
required. If they do not return, 
no questions are asked. Another 
man sets off to take up the task. 
Heroism is a common _ occur- 
rence, and as a rule it is 
treated as a matter of no great 
importance. 

In a vast police force which 
includes among its lowliest mem- 
bers the village watchman on the 
princely pay of one dollar a 
month, it is idle to expect any 
uniform efficiency, but under su- 
pervision the Indian policemen 
do their best. Methods are up- 
to-date, even if the administra- 
tion is not always perfect. It 
is not generally known that the 
finger print system in use at 
Scotland Yard had its origin in 
India, which possesses by far the 
most numerous records of any 
country in the world. Suspects 
entering the ports are watched 
for months, and they may de- 
part without knowing that all 
their movements have been 
known to the authorities, 

The Land of Regret has many 
attractions which compensate for 
the disadvantages of its climate 
and for the loneliness of life in 
remote stations. I remember the 
beauty of one still night of won- 
derful moonlight when the Vice- 
roy’s train was speeding across 
the great spaces of the desert of 
Rajputana. Retainers supplied 
by native states stood on guard 
along the route, They were on 
foot, on camels and on horses. 
They were armed with match- 
locks, flintlocks, spears, rifles 
and every weapon of antiquity 
a museum holds. 


Some wore) / N 
chain armor of the Middle Ages LOWS aiistcnite, i 


that had seen service for cen- 
turies since the days of the 
Mogul Empire. The luxurious 
train thundered on through an 
endless lane of spectres risen 
from a warrior past. It was an 
amazing and impressive specta- 
cle, evoking the colorful history 
of this great country and set- 
ting it forth in sharp contrast 
to the spirit of the present, sym- 
bolized in the train roaring 
swiftly through the night. 
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